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A YOUNG LADIES’ SKETCHING CLASS. 
[Drawn from life by our Special Artist.] 
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TERMS: 

Czcx A WEEK, one year, fifty-two volumes of new novels, and 
choice of any set of premium books, including complete 
works of Irving, George Eliot, or William Carleton and Life 
and Times of Napoleon. ......-.+e+e+ sereseceeeseress  seeee 

In Canada (including duty on premium books and novels). .. 

In British Columbia and Manitoba (including duty and freight 
on premium books and novels) ...........-++-++- s seeceeees a 

Oxce 4 Wexs, exclusive of fifty-two volumes of Library and 
the premium books, ae WORE aracatis  caxoutonpsaets pontet $2.50 

Once A Week Leprary, being fifty-two volumes of new novels, 
exclusive of the newspaper and the premium books, one " 
Ee Pe SO Si ee 
In Canada, fifty-two copies of the novels (including duty oe 
7 NS OE RP SE xo adie a cae khesieeteoahie $2.65 

In all cases, collected monthly at subscriber’s address 
by reguiarly authorized collectors. 

Should Once 4 WEEK fail to reach a subscriber weekly, notice 
should be sent to the publication office, ONcE A WEEK Building, No. 
523 West 18th Street, New York, when the complaint will be 
thoroughly investigated. This can be readily done by sending a 
“tracer through the post-office. The number of the paper and 
the number on the wrapper should be given. 

Subscribers will please take notice that one to three weeks must 
necessarily elapse—dependent upon the distance from New York— 
from the date on which they become possessed of first number of 
the paper, until they receive the first paper sent by mail. The 
reason is obvious. A subscriber's name is forwarded to the branch 
olfice, thence to the head office in New York. At the head office it 
is registered, and then duly mailed. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Subscribers will please notify the Publisher when changing their 
residence, and in doing so state the number on wrapper, and the 
old as well as the new address. This will insure prompt delivery. 

Subseribers changing their address will please remember that 
it takes one to three weeks—dependent upcn the distance from New 
York—from the date on which they notify this office of their 
change of address, until they receive the paper at the new one. 
When writing to us mention number on wrapper. 

Remittanees should be made by Post-Office or Express Money 
Order, Bank Check or Draft; or, if none of them be available, by 
inclosing the money in a Registered Letter. 

All letters referring to subscriptions should be addressed 

P. F. COLLIER, 
No. 523 West 13th Street, New York. 


Communications in reference to manuscripts, or connected with 
the literary department should be addressed to ‘* ONCE A WEEK.” 

Rejected manuscripts will not be returned hereafter unless 
stamps are forwarded with the same for return postage. Bulky 
manuscripts will be returned by express. 

We don’t want any short stories. All correspondents who send 
us short steries or poems will be expected to keep copies thereof. 
We cannot be responsible for their return, 
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[From Once A WEEK, April 26, 1892.) 

Youru is the gift of Heaven. It is the most splendid conception 
of the divine mind. To a man it is worth the supremacy of the 
world, A woman will exchange her immortality for it. To anews- 
paper, likewise, it is all-important. It comprehends activity, dash, 
pure blood, honest emotions, sincerity, strength. A newspaper 
that attains success during its days of youth forever remains 
young. Years do not age it or dull its intelligence and enthusiasm. 
It has not eaten its heart out with anxiety or allowed its blood to 
be thinned by corroding cares. Pride of success it may justly feel. 
Arrogance it never can assume, because to be arrogant is to be 
conceited, and conceit is not an attribute of youth. 

Such is the position of Oncz 4 W#EK to-day. 








ATTENTION! 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS : 

WE are determined that no journal in this country 
shall compare with ONCE A WEEK in the number of 
its readers and in its general. popularity, Having al- 
ready secured a circulation many times larger than 
its most ambitious rivals, ONCE A WEEK now enters 
the field for the first time as an active competitor 
With 


the splendid start already secured, there is no reason, 





FORWARD! 


for the largest weekly circulation in the world. 


under the new plan which we are about to propose, 
why the circulation of ONCE A WEEK should not reach 
one million before the end of 1892. 

The universal popularity of the paper itself justi- 
fies us in making the remarkable offer to furnish it 
to all old readers for $2.50 per year, exclusive of the 
premium books and the novels. 

This offer is made strictly in the interest of in- 
creased circulation and of prospective increased rates 
in advertising which such circulation will command. 
There is no desire to realize money out of the news- 
paper itself, and a very trifling amount of figuring 
will show that there is no profit worth mentioning 
in furnishing a paper of this kind at the merely nom- 
inal price of $2.50 per annum—that is, five cents per 
copy. However, our business is so great and our 
printing facilities so highly perfected that we fear- 
lessly make the trial. 

This journal, it may be claimed without -vainglory, 
is the most active agent of American civilization to- 
day published. It is absolutely and conscientiously 
moral, is written by the best American and English 
talent, and is illustrated by the most distinguished 
American artists and engravers. The importance of 
the step we have taken will be recognized when it is 
stated that ONCE A WEEK is the only illustrated 
weekly newspaper printed in America for five cents 
per copy. 

The popularity of the ONCE a WEEK LIBRARY is also 
so well established that we have determined, in cases 














































































































ONCE A WEEK. 


where it is desired, to extend its readers independently of 
For this year, we will make the same 
offer to subscribers to ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY that we 
have just made to patrons of the newspaper—namely, 


the newspaper. 


the fifty-two volumes for $2:50. 


The value of each novel issued when sold independent 
These novels can- 

They are NEW 
books, written in all cases specially for this series, and 


of the journal is twenty-five cents. 
not be bought elsewhere at any price. 


the copyrights belong to the Proprietor of this journal. 
Only large novels by the very best. authors will be pub- 
lished in the future. Fifty-two such novels at twenty- 
five cents each would be readily worth twelve dollars 
per year. Indeed, most of them, if issued by rival 
publishing houses, could not be bought for less than one 
dollar each. The service which ONCE A WEEK and its 
Library has rendered to the reading public is well 
recognized, 

The Proprietor of ONCE A WEEK is able to assert 
without fear of disproof that had he not already se- 
cured before the copyright law went into operation 
such a large circulation for the Newspaper and the Li- 
brary, and so superior a plant of printing and binding ma- 
chinery, he could not compete, under this same copyright 
law, with publishing houses that are selling at a dollar 
to a dollar and a half per volume books similar in mat- 
ter to those he offers at the nominal sum he asks, 

Under the copyright law there can be no such things 
as cheap NEW books! When the author has to be as- 
sured a payment it can be readily understood what a 
risk any publisher runs who is not certain of a market 
for enough copies to meet the guarantee and the ex- 
penses. For example, H. RIDER HaGGarp’s last novel, 
“Nada,” copyrighted by him, costs one dollar every- 
where, whereas his previous novels sold and still sell 
for twenty-five cents per copy. This shows the differ- 
ence the copyright law makes to readers of new books, 
Remember" this, and don't forget that the volumes in 
ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY are ALL NEW and by the best 
American, English and French autiors. 

The patrons of ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY have only to 
recall what has been given them in the past three or 
four months—remenibering the admirable stories by 
FrRaNK STOCKTON, JULIAN HAWTHORNE, HEcTOR Ma- 
LOT, EDGAR SALTUS, ADELINE SARGEANT, JOHN Hab- 
BERTON, J. H. CONNELLY, Mrs. JEANNETT= H,. WAL- 
WORTH and EpitH C. KENyON—as an earnest of tlie 
Proprietor’s good faith in the future. We now see that 
in the past mistakes have been made in issuing novel- 
ettes. Hereafter only long and thoroughly developed 
novels will be issued, 
thors now living who can write a perfect short story— 
FRANK STOCKTON (the American), PAUL BOURGET and 
ALPHONSE DavuDET (Frenchmen), and,: perhaps, one 
Englishman (KIPLING). The great novelists require 
from one hundred thousand to one hundred and_fifiy 
thousand words to tell a story. The best of them will 
find a field in ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY. 
will hereafter be printed on better paper, will be about 
one hundred and forty-four pages in length and will 
always be highly interesting, though absolutely pure in 


There are only three or four au- 


These novels 


tone. It is only possible to supply such literature be- 
cause we have a circulation of over two hundred thou- 
sand assured for any volume we may buy. If we pay 
one thousand dollars for a story the literary cost to 
ONCE A WEEK LiBRARY is only half a cent a volume! 
If we have to pay ten thousand dollars for a novel it 
means only five cents a volume to us! That would entail 
a temporary loss for us, but there are not more than 
four or five writers alive to-day who can command ten 
thousand dollars in advance for a volume. We know 
only a few—say ALEXANDER DUMAS, VICTORIEN SARDOU, 
H. RmDER HaGGarD and FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

No other publishing house in this world ean com- 
pete with us, owing to our perfected machinery and our 
assured sales. We want our patrons to know these 
facts, and just why we can give them ‘new books for 
less than anybody else can supply them with old ones. 

We belong to the advanced guard in the American 
publishing business, 

To the author we offer the best market in the civ- 
jilized world, but we do not overlook the rights of the 
reader. To the reader, as well as the author, we say— 
‘*COME ON!” 

All who desire to continue under the old system 
will be furnished the paper, the fifty-two volumes of 
novels and the premium books, as before, for $6.00 per 
year. 
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Hereafter, we shall endeavor to reach the thirteen 
million families in this country who need just such an 
illustrated newspaper as ONCE A WEEK and its Library, 


A CHANCE FOR IDLE MONEY. 


T is encouraging to note that people of moderate 
means are making a grand rush this Summer from 
the tenements and flats of the large cities, and are 
investing largely in suburban lots whereon they and 
their children may build and maintain pleasantly lo. 
eated homes of their own. For this reason it is im. 
peratively demanded that the unprincipled real estate 
sharks, who are taking advantage of this home-seek. 
ing instinct to swindle the home-seekers, should be 
severely dealt with. 

In this connection, it is strange that the suburban 
building lot business, on the installment plan, does 
not attract reputable and solid capitalists more ex. 
tensively than it does. There are suburbs near all 
our large and crowded cities which have been devel- 
oped into homes for the toiling millions by the sheer 
grit of active and hopeful young men who have, in 
many instances, actually succeeded in starting a pros- 
perous and substantial suburbam boom without any 
assistance from capitalists. Other young men of grit 
and hopefulness started out, risked their reputation for 
life, and lost. Their patrons went down with them. 

Capital, it is generally supposed, knows a good thing 
when it sees it. Nobody blames the rich man for keep- 
ing his money out of town lot investments in the howl- 
ing wilderness, or on the bleak mountain-side, or on the 
broad prairie that stretches in all directions to the great 
beyond ; but, humanly speaking, what chance of losing 
is there in the suburban lot business on the installment 
plan? The city tenant of very moderate means can buy 
a suburban lot, and pay for it, on the weekly installment 
plan ; the tendency of the American people is toward the 
suburban home. The noisome tenements are fast disap- 
pearing. Public sentiment, a more strict observance of 
the laws of health, modern science and humaneness will 
not tolerate the tenement-house system much longer, 
Many a block taken up with these buildings will in the 
future be covered by a warehouse, a factory or a busi- 
ness house. The people in the city are already fleeing 
to the suburbs. Unless some unforeseen event takes 
place to decimate our population, the tenement districts 
of our older cities will have to be cleared out and 
cleaned out for business purposes. No connivance of 
disreputable capitalists—controlling dives and other es- 
tablishments which fatten on a congested population— 
can retard the march of events toward purity, fresh 
air and freedom from contamination which the Amer- 
ican small home of the workman will in future enjoy. 

This is a very bare statement of the situation, and 

we are sure the facts noted are incontestable. There is 
no good reason why millions of money should lie idle, 
not even earning interest, while honest and economical 
workmen are paying more for the privilege of being 
crowded in filthy apartments than would buy and pay 
for a suburban lot and a cottage every year—and in the 
face of the fact, too, that this idle money can earn 
large and safe dividends in the good work of giving 
these workmen and their families a chance to spend 
their money where it will not be everlastingly sunk. Itf 
the capitalists are too indolent and are not obliged to 
work, let them secure themselves and give some of these 
active real estate workers a chance to make a good 
profit for them as well as for themselves. 





COMPROMISE AT HOMESTEAD. 


7 is the custom among reputable lawyers to counsel 

a compromise when continued litigation has noth- 
ing but loss in store for their respective clients. Happy 
are the clients who have the good sense to heed such 
advice! They usually rise up in after years and call 
their lawyers blessed. They, the erstwhile wrangling 
litigants, become the best of friends; and their advice 
to their neighbors in all cases of dispute is not, Sue 
him, but, Settle it. 

The case of the CARNEGIE Stee] Company against 
the Amalgamated Association should be compromised. 
There is no such thing as victory possible for either 
side in a continuance of hostilities. If the company’s 
property at Homestead had been destroyed during July 
the loss would have to be made good. But should or- 
ganized labor and its allies and sympathizers through- 
out the country determine to do so, it is much to be 
feared that the loss to the CaRNEGIE Company would 
be made so serious by strictly legal methods as to prac- 
tically ruin every plant in the United States with a 
CARNEGIE affiliation. There is at present in the city of 
Springfield, O., the largest reaper factory plant in the 
world, which before 1886 grew in one short year until it 
was the pride of the Buckeye State. The great lock- 
out strike of 1886 came and that plant is a magnificent 
ruin to-day. The proprietor, WILLIAM N. WHITILEY, 
was gradually crowded to the wall, and the great fac- 
tory was sold under the hammer recently to a Cincin- 
nati lawyer for a few hundred thousand dollars. No 
matter who was to blame in Springfield, the fact as we 
tell it remains ; and no matter who is to blame to-day 
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at Homestead, CARNEGIE will surely suffer loss unless 
a compromise is effected with organized labor. 

But the CARNEGIE Company’s loss would be as noth- 
ing compared with the loss to the country and the dam- 
age to the general welfare, which is already felt and 
need not be enlarged on in this article. Some may say 

that the company need not care for the public, that the 

Homestead plant is the company’s own property and 

the authorized managers may do with it as they see fit; 

that if they decree to keep up this industrial war it is 
none of the people’s business. Strictly speaking, the 
law of property rights may uphold this view. Say it 
does. The law will also uphold organized labor in quit- 
ting work in every State and Territory of the Union— 
even in the Navy Yards—rather than handle Home- 
stead or any other CARNEGIE iron and steel. It willup- 
hold the allies and sympathizing friends of organized 
labor in refusing to buy from or deal in any way with 
the CARNEGIE Steel Company or its affiliated industries, 

In the meantime the public interests will suffer. 

Anarchism will crawl out of its cellars and enter the 
hearts and homes of desperate men who were once law- 
abiding. The peace and good order of peaceful com- 
munities will be constantly threatened. Winter will 
come on and the honest Jaborer who was in no way con- 
nected with the trouble will eat the scanty bread of en- 
forced idleness. The fair name of the republic will be- 
come a synonym for chrohie discontent—perhaps of 
lawlessness and bloodshed—among the civilized na- 
tions of the world. It is clear that the industrial 
war begun at Homestead must not be allowed to con- 
tinue, no matter how legal all its processes may be. 
The public have rights in the premises which must be 
respected. ~ 

The Homestead trouble is not a merely local )r indi- 

vidual affair. The CARNEGIE Steel Company is a great 
corporation whose workings are at present connected 
with the workings of the Naval Department of the Fed- 
eral Government. Its business is of such proportions 
that all parts of the country will be affected by its pres- 
ent hostile attitude toward organized labor. The 
Amalgamated Association is, by virtue of its wide-ex- 
tended membership and influence, entitled to be classed 
as a body whose concerted action will seriously affect 
the general welfare, either for good or ill. If these 
giants are to continue their hostilities, without let, 
hindrance or protest, we may as well recognize the fact 
at once that we have an imperium in imperio in the 
United States—that two great interests may unite their 
respective forces in this free country and fight out their 
differences themselves, while the National and State 
Governments look on, never daring to interfere except 
when they are requested to do so. .Columbia has 
brought forth and nurtured these twin industrial 
giants; it is her business to see that, in their grown- 
up estate, they will not hurt each other, nor smash 
all the property on the premises as well as their own 
whenever they hastily and unadvisedly fall out. 

The Homestead case must be compromised. There 
can be no doubt that hasty and ill-considered counsel 
prevailed at the time of the lockout. It was certainly 
very imprudent, to say the least, to bring Pinkertons 
within sight of strikers. The Amalgamated Associa- 
tion might profitably have accepted the terms of the 
company and left the men at work, until it should 
appear—much more'plainly than it has yet appeared 
—that an attempt was being made to make an un- 
necessary reduction in their wages and to make their 
lot as workmen unbearable. These hasty moves on 
both sides cannot now be remedied by a continuance 
and the addition of other and more damaging moves. 
What was done in haste should now be mended in 
the coolness of second thought and a dearly-bought 
experience, 

The company refuses to recognize organized labor 5 
the association refused the scale proposed by FRIcK. 
They are each to be credited with a mistake. Let 
them acknowledge it : Frick by recognizing the asso- 
ciation men and the latter by going back, as such, to 
work on the company’s scale for one year; this com- 
promise is just what is needed. It will not please 
cither side; it is the nature of a compromise that 
both sides must yield a portion of their contention. 

In the meantime let the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers become a joint stock com- 
pany. 

If you seek to bring all workmen into labor organ- 
izations, this plan ought to be what is needed. Fra- 
ternity, mutual helpfulness, loyalty, are noble senti- 
ments, and ought to keep workmen together and 
draw in the black sheep. But, after all, if you are 
looking for a real cohesive power, try money. Issue 
shares of stock to workmen of the association. Let’ 
the shares of stock be, say, five dollarseach. Let the 
shareholders vote upon strikes, lockouts, boycotts and 
the conduct of the leaders in all these emergencies. 


GOVERNOR BUCHANAN, of Tennessee, has commuted 
the death sentence to life imprisonment, in the case of 
Colonel H. CLay Kine, the murderer of D. H. Poston. 
Some of the Memphis newspapers are in a bloodthirsty 
mood. They declare the commutation unwarranted. 





ONCE A WEEK. 


It is calculated, says the Evening Scimeter, “ to tear the 
bandage from the eyes of justice” and “ pull down the 
pillars of the temple.” Now, if Tennessee will just 
keep the colonel in prison for life, the prisoner will find 
before he gets through with it that he escaped the 
gallows only to receive the more thorough punishment 
of a life without liberty, of confinement in which gnaw- 


ing remorse will be his daily and nightly companion, 
until that hideous specter vanishes in the dawn and 
sunlight of real repentance and an earnest endeavor to 
make amends. In the matter of life or death, Sir 
Journalists, let who can escape—even Colonel H. Chay 
Kine. But he should stay in prison for life. It would 
be a real mockery if some future governor pardoned 
him. 


Mr. BRANDER MATTHEWS in the Cosmopolitan an- 
nounces that there is no satisfactory history of French 














IF SO, COME ON. 
[From the New York Kecerder.] 
SCHIAPARELLI, the great Italian astronomer, has de- 
clined Mr. P. F. Collier’s proposal to pay the expenses of 
a visit by the Italian to the Lick Observatory in Califor- 


nia to study Mars. Dr. Schiaparelii gives as reasons for 
his refusal that the planet is too low for good observation 
and that in his opinion the next opposition will give bet- 
ter opportunities. The inference is that Dr. Schiapareili 
may consider Mr. Collier’s offer more favorably next op- 
position if Mr. Collier repeats it, and we do not doubt that 
he will, for he isa scientist not only in astronomy but in 
advertising. 


>_~ 
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A MATTER OF NATIONAL REGRET. 
SCHIAPARELLI THINKS WE SHALL HAVE A BETTER CHANCE 
AT MARS IN 1894, 

[From the New York Sun.]} 

IN reply to an offer of the proprietor of ONCE A WEEK 
to pay his expenses for a visit to the Lick Observatory, 
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THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR AT DENVER. 
{Hotel where the New York Delegation stopped.] 


literature or of English literature in the English lan- 
guage. This is not only severe on M. TAINE, but a sad 
outlook for the rising generation. The only silver lin- 
ing to the cloud is that Mr. BRANDER MATTHEWS is still 
living. When the severe critic within this vigorous 
autocrat develops into the historian—as it did in the 
case of his humble predecessor, Lord MacauLay—both 
histories will be forthcoming, and will be eminently, if 
not imminently, satisfactory. Whether any of the lit- 
erature will survive the histories. will depend entirely 
on Mr. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 





It will be remembered that Mr. STOCKTON recently 
published in the ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY a charming 
story entitled ‘‘My Terminal Moraine.” That this 
novel was very widely read is proven by the fact that a 
workman was recently seen burying a large cake of 
ice in a sand-bank near a new building on the river 
front of New York. How hot the sand was or how 
long the ice kept, we know not. That the man had 
read StocKTon’s delightful novel was certain. 


It is proposed—by Chicago, of course—to catch a 
whale, tow it to Chicago by way of the St. Lawrence 
and the Lakes, and keep it for exhibition at the World’s 
Fair. That great enterprise will be doing well enough if 
it attracts the inhabitants of ali the continents and of 
all the islands in allthe seas. Adding to its patronage 
by the compulsory towing in of the denizens of the vasty 
deep is carrying things—especially whales—too far. 


THE young ladies who teach the Chinese of New 
York the beauties of Christianity and its Sunday-schools 
are to receive valuable assistance from the Rev. JUE 
Hawk, the most eloquent Chinaman in America. It is 
generally conceded that the young ladies in question 
need not only help, but a vacation. In the meantime 
the Chinese must go—to Sunday-school. 


AN attempt by three of the sultan’s soldiers to kid- 
nap an English child at Tangier has aroused much in- 
dignation in England. Unless reparation is made, the 
suitan will be a sicker man than ever. 





THE Republican and Democratic Executive Commit- 
tees will spend more money this year than ever before 
‘for campaign purposes.” Politics, like the rest of us, 
is getting rich. 


that he might look at Mars with the great telescope and 
see for himself how well it shows his canals, Mr. Schiapa- 
relli, the astronomer of Milan, has telegraphed : 

Very thankful for your kind proposal, but cannot ac- 
cept it. Planet too low for good observation. In my 
opinion next opposition will give better opportunities. 

> o+ 
THE “ONCE A WEEK” LIBRARY. 

“The Tenant of Woodfell,’’ by Martha McCulloch 
Williams, is a story of American life, skillfuly constructed 
and told in the easy; graceful style so characteristic of 
this charming writer. The story has many striking chap- 
ters, which in point of pathos and tragic coloring remind 
one of the best work of Joanna Bailie and “ Kit North.” 
An entailed estate in the United States! When you finish 
“The Tenant of Woodfell,” you will see how this old 
world institution worked once upon a time in Pennsyl- 
vania. There are detectives, hidden tokens and genuine 
romance in every chapter. This bright literary gem will 
form No. 20 of Vol. IX. 





2+ 
WE’LL MAKE A BONFIRE. 

It is time to call a halt! This office has recently been 
much annoyed by a certain species of manuscripts and 
advance sheets of novels offered for publication in ONCE 
A WEEK LIBRARY. These literary productions begin fairly 
well; but when the story is about two-thirds finished all 
the characters are seized with an uncontrollable pro- 
pensity to violate the commandments. Writers sending 
us such stories are notonly wasting our time, but their 
own time and postage. ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY does not 
publish any novels that are ‘‘off-color.” it would seem 
only fair that the writers in question should send their 
productions to publishing houses who deal in that class of 
novels. Distinctly and emphatically—send us no more of 
your literary screeds, gentlemen and ladies of the erotic 
school. 








> 
THE CENTENARY OF SHELLEY. 


Now a hundred yéars agone amcng us came 
Down from some diviner sphere of purer flame, 

Clothed in fiesh to suffer, maimed of wings to soar, 
One whom hate once hailed as now love hails by name, 
Chosen of love as chosen of hatred. Now no more 

Ear of man may hear or heart of man deplore 

Aught of dissonance or doubt that mars the strain 
Raised at last of love where love sat mute of yore. 


Fame 1s less than love, and loss is mvre than gain, 

When the sweetest souls and strongest, fallen in ficht, 

Slain and stricken as it seemed in base men’s sight, 

Rise and lighten on the graves of foemen slain, 

Clothed about with love of all men as with light, 

Suns that set not, stars that know not day from night. 
July 22, 1892. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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EARLY HAUNTS OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. 


DINBURGH is the quaintest 
modern town in Europe. Just 
beyond the Morningside Dis- 
trict is a hamlet of twenty 
cottages in the woody fold of 
a green hill. Swanston Cot- 
tage, surrounded by a belt of 
trees, stands on the right of 
mm the narrow road, among the 

~«#' first dwellings. Itis a plain, 
old-fashioned house, square, 
with central bow windows to 
the south and a rambling, de- 
lightful garden. This cottage was the residence for four- 
teen years of the Stevenson family, and young Robert 
Louis issued thence to ramble over the Pentlands at his 
own sweet will. In front of 
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work and no play. ‘ Books are good enough in their own 
way, but they are a mighty bloodless substitute for life. 
: Most boys pay so dearly for their medals that they 
never afterward have a shot in their locker, and begin the 
world bankrupt.”’ But his training and education were 
going un all the same. He tells us that, while all through 
his boyhood and youth he was pointed to as a pattern of 
an idler, he was busy learning to write. He carried two 
books in his pocket, one to read aad one to write in. His 
pencil and penny version book played an important part 
in his education as he noted down features of the land- 
scape and molded passing thoughts into beautiful forms. 
Nobody had ever such pains to learn the literary trade as 
he had, he verily believes, as he ‘‘slogged’”’ at it day in 
and day out. We wonder if he feels rewarded by Mr. 
Hamerton and others styling him “one of the most per- 
fect living writers.” 

The delicate health of young Stevenson agreed with 
Swanston, and was a good change from 17 Heriot Kow. 





Swanston Cottage are two 
water-filters, which belong 
to the “Edinburgh Water 
Trust. In fact, the house 
and garden beiong to this 
corporation. Long ago the 
cottage was a junketing 
place for the Edinburgh 
magistrates, who cast off 
civic dignity and had a 
jolly good time of it, be- 
neath the shadow of the 
Pentlands. There are crock- 
ets and gargoyles disposed 
in the garden, which have 
been imported from Old St. 
Giles’s Church. Not only in 
‘Memories and Portraits,” 
but also in ‘“ Picturesque 
Notes,” will you find mem- 
ories of this place. ‘“ High 
above, the hills climb a 
thousand feet in the air. 
The neighborhood at the 
time of lambs is clamorous 
with the bleat of flocks; and 
you will be wakened in the 
gray of early morning by 
the barking of a dog and 
the voice of a shepherd 
shouting to the echoes. The air comes briskly and 
sweetly off the hills, pure from the elevation and rus- 
tically scented.”’ Then this about the garden of Swanston 
Cottage: ‘‘In a hot July you can fancy nothing more per- 
fect than the garden, laid out in alleys and arbors and 
bright, old-fashioned flower- pots.’’ There is a famous 
description of Edinburgh and the whole panorama as seen 
from the hilltop, also. 

Looking up from the charming garden to the green 
lawn in front of the cottage, it is not to be wondered at 
that the author of “ Treasure Island” and “ Dr. Jekyll” 
preferred the green slopes of the Pentiands to the univer- 
sity class-room. By his own confession there was a good 
deal of the gypsy about him—of the “commoner of air.” 
He played truant from his classes as often as he could. 
He had a certificate from Professor Kelland, but seems to 
have had a little trouble with Professor Blackie, who did 
not remember his face, and in the engineering class with 
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COLINTON MANSE. 


Professor Fleming Jenkin, whom he learned to know and 
love sufficiently to write his memoirs. Jenkin once said 
to him: ‘It is quite useless for you to come, Mr. Steven- 
son. There may be doubtful cases: there is no doubt 
about yours. You have simply not attended my class.” 
We have the philosophy of it all, however, in his “ Apol- 
ogy for Idlers’’ in “ Virginibus Puerisque.”’ He is not 
one of those who went to school and college with an eye 
on the medal, and who dwarfed the soul with a life of all 
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THE OLD HOME AT SWANSTON, 


Cold seemed to suit him. So, perhaps, Dr. Trudeau, who 
sent him to the dry and windless atmosphere of the Sara- 
nac region, in the heart of the Adirondacks, a few years 
ago, was right after all. It is said that Mrs. Stevenson 
shed tears when she had to leave Swanston at last. We 
do not wonder. Tea was frequently served in the garden, 
in an alcove; was it behind there in this green mound that 
the Edinburgh magistrates had their stone wine bin? The 
delicate, imaginative child would preach to his toys. 
Both Grandfather Balfour and himself loved to make sér- 
mons, he says, but were not so fond of hearing them. 

The beautiful village of Colinton, three miles west of 
Edinburgh, may be called almost another childish home 
of our subject. Colinton Manse, the residence of Dr. Bal- 
four, is sketched minutely and lovingly in ‘‘ Memories and 
Portraits.””, Lord Cockburn married and set up his house- 
hold gods at Bonaly Tower, on a slope of the Pentlands 
near by, and only death expelled him from his earthly 
paradise, which he had carved out of the hill, and from 
an old farmsteading. There are corn-mills and paper- 
mills on the Water of Leith, in the neighborhood of Co- 
linton, which has a railway station on a branch line of 
the Caledonian Railway. The Water cf Leith is one of 
the rivers that make music in the memory of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Round Colinton Manse, the residence 
of his maternal grandfather, Dr. Balfour, there were 
““flower-pots lying warm in sunshine; laurels and the 
great yew making elsewhere a pleasing horror of shade; 
the smell of water rising from all round, with an added 
tang of paper-mills; the sound of 
water everywhere, and the sound of 
mills—the wheel and the dam singing 
their alternate strain; the birds on 
every bush and from every corner of 
the overhanging woods pealing out 
their notes until the air throbbed 
with them; and in the midst of this 
the manse.” It is, indeed, a lovely 
spot when Colinton Dell is clothed 
with green verdure, but we cannot 
regard it as very healthy, situated as 
it is in the bottom of the valley, so 
near the stream. 

No. 17 Heriot Row, the hamlet of 
Swanston and the village of Colin- 
ton are all identified with the growing period of .R. L. 
Stevenson. Readers of ‘‘Memories and Portraits” know 
this very well. 





HIS LAST PHOTO- 
GRAPE. 


+ © + —__ 
PURELY PERSONAL. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE is a profoundly healthy-looking, 
small-statured man of stocky build, with a very large 
head and a shrewd yet kindly face framed in a close- 
cropped, pointed beard, almost white, and in manner is 
quiet; though, perhaps, a trifle pompous. His career is of 
his own making. He is rising eight-and-fifty and is a 
native of Scotland. When he was ten years old his father, 
a humble weaver, emigrated to Pittsburg, Pa., where, 
after tending a smal] stationary engine for a time, he se- 
cured a situation in the office of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company as office boy, devoting his leisure moments, 
which were few and far between, to the study of teleg- 
raphy, which he picked up, little by little. At seventeen 
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he was promoted to the position of assistant telegrapher, 
and a year later became chief operator. After toiling for 
three years over the “clicker’’ he was improved into 
superintendent of the baggage-room. His salary being 
good and his habits frugal, he managed to save quite a 
little money, which he in- 
vested in a tract of land 
on the outskirts of Pitts- 
burg. He kept it for five 
years, when the Standard 
Oil Company made him a 
a tempting offer for it, 
which he accepted. With 
a portion of the money 
thus obtained he pur- 
chesed a smalliron 
“‘oundry in the city, 
where he began with the 
manufacture of smelting 
furnaces, 2t which he 
proved moze than suc- 
cessful, so tliat, in 1868, he was already a rich man. In 
that year he made a discovery which, in a short time, 
made him <2 malti-millionaire. It was the manufact- 
ure of steel rails, which had just been introduced 
into Ingland with successful results, and he secured 
contracts to supply most of the leading railroads with 
them before competing foundries had discovered the 
bonanza that lay in their manufacture. So that his 
fortune waxed exceedingly great, being now estimated 
at something like forty million dollars, or a few dol- 
lars more or less. His public benefactions have been 
numorous and far-reaching. He has given free libraries 
to Pittsburg, Alleghany City and Edinburgh, and added 
a library to Bellevue Hospital in New York. He has also 
spent a goodly fortune in beautifying his native village of 
Dumferline, which he has equipped with free baths, 
libraries, mechanical schools and hospitals. He has likc- 
wise been guilty of many acts of private munificence. Fe 
has now practically retired from business and spends tl. 
greater part of the year in Scotland, where he lives on a 
scale of undiluted splendor in the lordly castle of a cc- 
cayed nobleman, and where he has entertained Mr. Blaine 
and other noted Americans. He has written numerous 
articles on wealth and the duties of the possessors thereof, 
and a book, entitled ‘‘Triumphant Democracy,” the pub- 
lication of which caused no little sensation. Politically, 
he is an ardent Republican; but, though brought up a 
strict Presbyterian, he has no religious beliefs. He mar- 
ried late in life, is a friend of Mr. Gladstone and is said to 
cherish a strong ambition to sit in the British Parliament. 
ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN, of New York, whose name has 
been brought into such prominence during the recent con- 
troversy over the Fari- 
bault School System, is a 
slim-built, spectacled man, 
of middle height, with a 
benignant, winning smile 
and looks considerably 
younger than 
his years, which 
are two-and- 
fifty. He isa 
man of the 
world, yet he is 
profoundly 
ascetic, and, 
despite the im- 
mense burden, 
of learning 
which he car- 
ries, is quiet 
and unobtru- 
sive almost to 
the point of 
bashfulness, 
His voice is 
sympathetic without being feminine, and his manner is 
singularly soft and suave, but, withal, there is an iron will 
beneath his smooth exterior, as has been frequently shown 
hy the strong stand he has taken upon important ecclesi- 
astical questions. He shuns publicity and devoutly be- 
lieves in the truth of Carlyle’s favorite proposition that 
silence is golden, so that when he does speak his utter- 
ances command more than ordinary attention. He was 
educated in Rome and became bishop of Newark, N. J., 
at the immature age of three-and-thirty. Some few years 
later he was appointed coadjutor to Cardinal McCloskey, 
on whose death, in 1886, he succeeded to the archbishopric 
of New York. 


JUDGE GEORGE SHIRAS, JR., of Pennsylvania, who was 
recently appointed a member of the United States Supreme 
Court to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Judge 
Bradley, is a tall, broad-shouldered man of dignified 
manner, with a firm face framed in flowing gray side- 
whiskers, but is severely clean-shaven as to lip and chin 
after the English judicial fashion. He is sixty years of 
age and is a graduate of Yale. Curiously enough, two of 
his associates on the Supreme Bench were at one time 
students together at the same college. Hesettled at Pitts- 
burg, where he was admitted to the Bar, and where in the 
fullness of time he built up a large and lucrative practice, 
so that he was well able to retire to the high but meagerly 
paid position he has recently accepted. At the Barhee - 
tained quite high rank as a railroad and corporation 
lawyer, but he has never taken any part in politics. 
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STEVENSON, AS A BOY. 


































17 HERIOT ROW. 
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SHE—‘‘ Oh, it’s fun, I tell you, to flirt with a man till 
you get him to propose, and then say no.” 

He—‘ Yes; but I should think it would be a greater 
joke on him to say yes.” 

WHEN we say that a manis a brick, we do not mean 
that he is made of common clay. 
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For more than two weeks the cities on the Eastern coast have been suffering 
from an unexampled period of hot weather. Not since the Summer of 1877 has 
there been such continued high temperature, often accompanied with great humidity. 
The death rate has increased in all the Eastern cities to an alarming extent, and in New 
York, especially, it has risen almost to figures indicative of the presence of a deadly 
contagion. Day after day the Weather Bureau at Washington has promised relief. 


WATERING CAR HORSES” UN/ICVY SF 





Night after night the poor people in the tenement-houses have sought to obtain sleep 
and relief from the heat by camping upon the housetops and in the airyways.. For 
three days the temperature hovered between 95 and 100 degrees Fahrenheit, but it 
is admitted that on several occasions during the hot spell, when the temperature was 
not so high, the suffering was greater. It is only of late years that anybody has said 
much about “humidity,” and its presence is an evidence of the rapidly-changing condi- 
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HOT WEATHER MISERIES. 
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tion of our climate. Americans who have dwelt in England understand the term 
perfectly. 

The tenement-house population in the great cities suffer most during the excessively 
hot weather. Most of the rich people are out of town. One afternoon last week our 
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STORE GIRLS HAVE 4 HARO TIME 


artist made a tour through the poorer sections of this city, and he has portrayed some of 
the scenes he encountered. Hester street, with its teeming population, is shown. The 
artist gives a glimpse through an open passageway leading into an inner court. People 
are seen huddled together in the shade, simply waiting for the cool of the evening to 
come and relieve their sufferings. The car-horses suffered terribly during the heated 
term. It was not an unfrequent thing to see them fall and die in the streets. The 
Staten Island boats and the ferries on the North and East Kivers were availed of to 
secure relief. Our artist shows a group of these hot-day excursionists on the deck 
of one of the steamers. The shop-girls, compelled to remain eight and ten hours on 
their feet in the crowded stores, suffered very much. Hudnut’s thermometer, in front 
of the Herald Building, attracted a crowd throughout the day. The public drinking- 
fountain before the post-office, where free ice-water is dispensed, was very thoroughly 
patronized. Cooler weather came on August 12th, and although nobody was observed 
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to wear ear-muffs or ulster coats, the change from the weather of 
the previous fortnight was a welcome one, 
— > — > -~ 
AN ambitious young writer having asked, ‘“ What magazine will 
give me the highest position qui-kest ?” was told: ‘‘ A powder maga- 
zine, if you contribute a fiery article.” 
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Amona the blessings peculiar to the Summer seacon is 
the temporary decline of speculation in Wall Street and 
the other great stock markets. These markets are sup- 
posed to exist for the purpose of establishing values and 
facilitating transactions in securities, all of which they 
do; from the small volume of business reported at this 
season of the year, however, it would appear that no one 
cares either to buy or sell. The truth is that the leaders 
and managers of the speculative movements which usu- 
ally make the bulk of business ‘‘in the Street ” are out of 
town taking a rest, and in their absence no one else knows 
what to do. The few sharp fellows who remain have 
been trying to. make expenses by skinning one another 
instead of shearing lambs, and some of them have suc- 
ceeded remarkably well. The general public hears of 
such operations as cheerfully as it listens to a report that 
one gang of ‘“‘road agents” had held up another, and 
a portion of the same public says to itself, that if the 
losers weren't any smarter than they seemed to be there 
is a chance for a shrewd outsider to go into the market 
and make things hum. Men who get this idea into their 
heads are just the fellows whom the old operators are 
waiting for. 

In the dearth of opportunities for stock gambling, peo- 
ple who have money to waste are finding places for it 
in the “ poolrooms,” where men who don’t know one horse 
from another bet on races which they do not see, and 
“put up their money’ with men whom they don’t know 
from Adam, and whom they wouldn’t care to meet on a 
dark night. The mere existence of poolrooms shows 
how determined some men are to jump in the dark. 

It will give peculiar comfort to the residents of some 
Western and Southern States to be told that a portion of 
a Pennsylvania county has recently been terrorized by 
outlaws, some of whom were so bold as to go to church, 
although they wore their revolvers and sat near the door. 
The afflicted Pennsylvania district will nevertheless have 
the sympathy of the inhabitants of some sparsely settled 
districts of the South and West, who know by sad experi- 
ence that the maintenance of bands of desperadoes is not 
anywhere a matter of choice, but always one which is 
forced upon the people. Half a dozen ruffians can terror- 
ize almost any community which is too small and scattered 
to have an efficient police force; besides, the inhabitants 
have to spend most of their time in earning their living, 
while the gangs can devote twenty-four hours a day to in- 
iquity and never once think of bills to be paid, notes to be 
met or church dues which will be called for. There is no 
portion of the country which does not contain some of the 
stuff of which outlaws are made; the authorities of almost 
any well-regulated village will admit this; while those 
who have been careless in the discharge of their duties 
know to their sorrow that rascals develop as rapidly as 
rag-weeds where there is nothing done to keep them 
down. One of the excuses of some country people for 
flocking to the cities is that at home they and their families 
were at the mercy of any gang of toughs that might ap- 
pear. It is time to stop chaffing the South and West 
about irregularities which may occur unexpectedly in any 
State of the Union. 

Guessing promises to be one of the most popular of 
American industries until the Presidential cam paign ends. 
Enterprising newspapers are offering a variety of attract- 
ive rewards to whoever will guess most correctly the 
majority of the successful candidate, and as the cost of 
the venture is absolutely nothing, the entries will be al- 
most innumerable, There is a side issue to this new form 
of competition that may have some beneficial results 
which none of the projectors of the guessing matches 
ever thought of ; the competitors, if they are deter- 
mined to win the prizes, will have to abandon their own 
party prophets and look carefully into facts and figures 
for themselves. Hurrahing for a candidate—one’s own 
favorite—and making predictions under the influence of 
enthusiasm may be lots of fun, but a man can’t abandon 
himself to that sort of thing when he is guessing for a trip 
to Europe, or a life pension, or a free theater ticket once a 
week for the coming ten years. As most of the guessers 
are in dead earnest in their endeavor to win, it will be 
safe to expect a more quiet and thoughtful campaign than 
we have had in many years—a result which may not please 
the practical “ workers” within party lines, although the 
voting public won’t be likely to complain. 

A few months ago aclever American girl, Miss Molly 
Elliot Seawell, who has written a number of entertaining 
novels and short stories, raised a storm of indignation 
among women by declaring, in print, that the gentler sex 
is no match for men in art and literature. A great num- 
ber of articles condemning her conclusions have been 
printed on both sides of the Atlantic, the latest and most 
notable being by Andrew Lang. But what, after all, is 
the good of the discussion ? Miss Seawell is a woman, 
and, as a woman, she is properly proud of the fact that the 
feminine nature is principally receptive, and so grandly so 
that it has not time or capacity for some of the efforts by 
which men are most distinguished. Her article was 
merely the converse of what any honest man might 
truthfully write, for what man is there, with a sane mind, 
who will not admit that women have a host of special and 
invaluable faculties wholly their own? Some men 
can cook; a few can keep their apartments in decent 
order, and occasionally there turns up—in literature— 
some fellow who succeeds in bringing up a child who does 
not go to the bad; but the experience of all humanity dis- 
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tinctly declares that each sex has its own peculiar duties, 
and that it is only by accident that either successfully 
discharges the duties of the other. To quarrel as to 
whether woman can take the place of man, or vice versa, 
is as senseless as to contend that an editor can make good 
pianos or the piano-maker can ‘“‘make up” a newspaper. 
As for literature, there isn’t enough invention and 
originality in any department of it to justify either sex in 
claiming the greater part of the honors; and, as far as 
story-telling—the most popular department of literature— 
is concerned, women are holding their own to an extent 
which men are obliged to admit, no matter how much they 
may quarrel with the tastes cf readers. Woman will take 
care of herself, no matter what may be said against her; 
rob her of a full score of the virtues which men arrogate 
to themselves and she will still be a long way ahead in the 
race for popularity and esteem. It isn’t what she don’t or 
can’t do, but what she does, that makes for woman her un- 
equaled place in the social economy. 

Apparently the men who have succeeded best in keep- 
ing cool during the heated term are the members of the 
American Canoe Association. These sensible fellows 
have been encamped for two or three weeks, sailing and 
paddling as the humor seized them, and enjoying, during 
the remainder of the time, the comfort which comes of 
freedom, pure air and small expenses. Yachting is de- 
lightful to those who can afford it; summering at popular 
and high-priced resorts has its advantages, but the man 
who has very little money and much fondness for the open 
air and for plenty of elbow-room cannot do better than 
spend his vacation at the canoe-camp or paddle his little 
boat through any one of the hundreds of picturesque 
streams or lakes with which a kind Providence has blessed 
this fortunate land of ours. Canoes, like all other means 
of enjoyment, cost something to the man who insists on 
having the best; on the other hand, anyone who can af- 
ford five dollars’ worth of lumber and nails can build for 
himself a boat in which he can have a great deal of fun. 
It was in a home-made craft of this description that the 
first great paddling race of the American Association was 
won, the paddler, who was also the builder, being a 
clergyman in bad health. When the sailing season is 
over the yachtsman is confronted by the expense of hav- 
ing his vessel cared for during the Winter, but the canoe- 
ist has his little boat put into the cellar, the woodshed or 
the barn. Of late years women, both young and old, 
have been learning that a great many ailments may be 
got rid of through the use of a canoe paddle, and their 
husbands are correspondingly delighted. 

If the planet Mars is anything like the historic mischief- 
maker for whom it was named, it must be hugely enjoying 
the excitement and strife which its appearance is arousing 
on the earth. Astronomers are learning whatever they 
can add to their slender stock of knowledge about the 
little planet, but they are not agreeing to any remarkable 
extent about what they think they see, while people who 
don’t know anything at all about astronomy are chatting 
and disputing about Mars with the sublime self-confidence 
which utter ignorance always inspires. Indeed, the most 
lasting result, to earthlings, of the opposition of Mars will 
be a deepening of the general conviction that there is 
nothing the world likes so much as something new to talk 
about. 

This is the season of the year in which bathers who 
can’t swim are in luck. They remain in water of safe 
depth, in which they couldn’t drown themselves if they 
tried, while the fellows who can swim a mile without tir- 
ing themselves start out to do it and are carried home on 
a shutter, in a cart or whatever other conveyance is han- 
diest to the scene of the drowning. Like unto the timid 
bathers are the amateur sailors who always keep life- 
preservers on their pleasure-boats, for they generally come 
home alive, no matter how often they upset, while the 
splendid fellows who can sail a boat on the edge of her 
gunwale frequently fail to get back at all, though 
enough fragments of the boats come ashore to tell what 
become of the owners. Not to know too much about some 
things is as good as a life insurance policy. 

It has long been a serious question in churches, and 
other serious-minded organizations which hold outdoor 
Summer meetings, where the line should be drawn to ex- 
clude triflers without keeping out the faithful also. The 
Chautauqua Association, which every Summer has more 
than fifty great meetings, lasting from ten days to ten 
weks, forbid ail dancing, drinking and card-playing, not 
apparently with the belief that these diversions are always 
wrong, but that persons who depend upon them may be 
made to understand that Chautauquans are not that kind 
of acrowd. The various religious denominations which 
have combined to keep alive the old-fashioned ‘‘ camp- 
meeting” have frequently quarreled as to what to permit 
and what exclude. If they were to save sinners, why 
banish everything, even the ice-cream stand and the 
watermelon wagon, which could bring the wicked within 
range of gospel artillery and sharpshooters? As a con- 
sequence, ‘going to camp-meeting’”’ has often been as 
much fun to the unregenerate as going to the ciréus; 
there was no charge for admission, and there was sure 
to be a howling time somewhere on the edge of the camp. 
A sect called Free Methodists have just settled the mat- 
ter to their cwn satisfaction; they held an annual camp- 
meeting for all of their faith in the States of New York 
and New Jersey, they prohibited ice-cream and tobacco 
smoke, they attracted no sinners at all, and, stiil more 
significant, they collared only forty-five tents full of 
saints. Perhaps they believe in the Darwinian idea of 
“the survival of the fittest,” in which case they certainly 
got what they were looking for. 

There used to be serious doubts expressed all over the 
civilized worid as to whether a Spanish-American repub- 
lic could get along without revolutions and bad credit. 
The time has come when at least one of these republics 
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must be dropped forever from the doubtful list. It is 
Mexico, once the most disorgunized and helpless country 
on the American continent. Revolutions—not mere re. 
bellions, but actual overturnings of the government—oc. 
curred so frequently that. Mexicans themselves could 
scarcely keep count of them, and Mexican securities were 
notable principally for being insecure. Recently, how- 
ever, Mexico placed a new loan at par—an operation to 
which most of the European nations would be unequal. 
The reason was plain enough; Mexico has been so long 
without a revolution that not half of her population 
knows what such a thing is; she has not had even a war, 
in which respect she is superior to most of the greater na- 
tions who affect to look down upon her. She has been 
paying her debts with praiseworthy regularity for a num- 
ber of years, so foreigners who have money to lend—for 
some reason most money-lenders to nations are citizens of 
some other country—such foreigners find Mexico’s bonds 
good enough to buy at their face value. It has taken a 
strong hand and a watchful eye to bring our sister repub- 
lic up to her present enviable standing among the nations, 
but Mexico’s present peace and prosperity shows what 
may be expected of Central and South American nations 
which will keep the peace and attend strictly to business, 

Anyone who at this season of the year advises anyone 
else to keep cool should first assure himself that the ad- 
vised man has not a club or other weapon: within easy 
reach. It should not be offensive, though, to say that the 
best precaution against extra warmth and perspiration is 
to resolutely abjure excitement of every kind. In busi- 
ness circles, at church or theater, and everywhere else 
there may be found some people who never complain of 
the heat, and who look as if they were not finding life a 
burden during the dog-days. Strangely enough, these 
chance to be the very people who never allow themselves 
to be excited by anything, whether at work or at play. The 
doctors explain it by saying that men and women waste 
several times as much vitality when under excitement of 
any kind, pleasurable or otherwise, as when pursuing the 
even tenor of their way, and that the principal sufferers 
by heat are not the gigantic, full-blooded people, but the 
smalland excitable specimens of humanity. At a base- 
ball game, boat-race or any other contest which thou- 
sands witness, the most notable perspirers are not the 
men who do the work, but the excitable fellows who do 
most of the betting, howling and drinking. On a hotel 
piazza in the mountains or at the seaside, the woman who 
most vigorously wields the fan or passes a kerchief over 
her face is not she of Junoesque figure and vitality, but 
the sylph-like creature who seems always on the qui vive 
forsomething new. Vice is not the only source of dissi- 
pation ; anyone who is not kept well in hand is dissipated, 
and must suffer terribly in hot weather. The game, no 
matter what it may be, is not worth the candle. 

Two new novels, each purporting to come from two 
different pens, promise to renew discussion as to the value 
of collaboration in the writing of fiction. The novels 
alluded to are “ The Naulahka,” by Rudyard Kipling and 
the late Wolcott Balestier, and “The Wrecker,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. In the 
first-named book the hand of Mr. Balestier may be clearly 
seen by anyone who knew the young man or who has read 
his short stories, and it may be said, without detracting at 
all from Kipling’s well-earned reputation, that the book 
could not have been written in its present form without 
the assistance which the American gave, for the hero and 
heroine, who were necessary to the contrasts with which 
the story abounds, could not have been devised except by 
an American. In “The Wrecker’ the assistance from 
American sources is as distinctly apparent, although the 
lack of previously printed matter over Mr. Osbourne’s 
signature leaves the reader in some doubt as to where Mr. 
Stevenson got the interesting fellow whose autobiography 
—entirely out of place, but none the less interesting on 
that. account—fills half a dozen of the chapters. Really, 
there is no more reason against partnerships in literature 
thanin any other department of industry. Noman knows 
everything; the man who thinks he does is the one to 
whom no one will listen. There is no reason why two 
friends who know how to write should not supplement 
each other’s work and make good each other’s deficiencies. 
As to that, scores of successful books have owed much of 
their vogue to the erasive and contributory blue pencil of 
someone whose name does not appear on the title page, 
yet who pruned excrescences and made valuable additions 
and emendations. 

> @ < — — 
SCHIAPARELLI CAN’T ACCEPT. 
“ONCE A WEEK’? WANTED HIM TO LOOK THROUGH THE 
LICK TELESCOPE. 
(From the New York World.] 


FOLLOWING is the cable correspondence between P. F. 
Collier, proprietor of ONCE A WEEK, and Professor Schi- 
aparelli, of Milan. The offer was made in perfectly good 
faith, and Mr. Collier sincerely regrets, in view of the uni- 
versal interest attaching to investigations regarding the 
planet Mars, that the distinguished astronomer did not 
accept his propositions : 
New York, August 4th. 


Schiaparelli, Milan, Italy: ‘ . } 
Congratulations on general confirmation your discoveries in 
Mars. Strictly in interest of astronomical science, I will gladly 
bear expenses of your visit to Lick Observatory, California, if 
made in next three weeks, to study Mars through great Lick tele- 
scope. Answer is paid. P,. F. CoLuier. 


The following reply was received : 


Collier, New York; : 
Very thankful your kind proposal, but cannot accept it. Planet 

too low for good observation. In my opinion next opposition will 

give better opportunities. ScHIAPARELLI. 


a  < 
THE REV. Dr. PRIMROSE—‘‘ Which of your married sis 


ters is the happiest ?”’ 
LITTLE JOHNNIE—“ The one that was married last.” 
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WHERE ROLLS THE SUNSET OCEAN. 


(Fifteenth of a Series of Illustrated Interviews.) 

OUTSIDE the rain was falling dismally, and now and 
again there swept to us the rattle and roar of the great 
city, as, seated in the snug window of the hotel, overlook- 
ing Union Square, with its warm, green tints of Spring- 
time, the man from the far-off land was relating fascinat- 
ing traditions of a now vanished race, the once mighty 
Incas, and of Pizarro and the golden mountains—and 
under the spell of the legends an hour slipped by, and we 
were no longer in New York, with its dreary mist and 
rain, but in the fabled land of enormous treasures, twi- 
light Peru, down there where rolls the sunset ocean. 

“Jt is now quite three years since Mr.John Hicks be- 
came envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to Peru. Home on a well-earned vacation, I met Mr. 
Hicks by special appointment, and he it was who told 
such interesting stories of the Incas. But after a time he 
spoke of things more modern. His splendid fund of 
facts would fill a volume. It is a subject, too, which is 
very near his heart, for on matters Peruvian Mr. Hicks is 
an enthusiast. 

“Since you ask me,” said Mr. Hicks, “I shall frankly 
confess that, with all loyalty to American women, I still 
believe the young ladies of Peru to be the most beautiful, 
as a class, in the world; and I have traveled far and 
looked upon feminine loveliness in many lands. In Peru 
there is a pronounced type of beauty. In the United 
States, on the other hand, there is no such uniformity. 
We have our Irish-American beauty, our German-Amer- 
ican, and so on. Now, the girls of Peru resemble each 
other in a remarkable degree; and it is, to a certain ex- 
tent, this splendid reproduction of the type, this constant 
faithfulness to an ideal, that constitutes one of the chief- 
est charms of the high-born senorita. The Peruvian girl 
is of the brunette type; she has a clear, olive complexion, 
dusky hair, dazzling contour, and teeth and lips that 
rival those of an artist’s model; she has a fine figure, a 
graceful carriage and superb manners; her affability, her 
sweetness and charm is spoken of in the highest terms by 
all who visit her in her home, the adobe or mud houses of 
Lima.” 

‘“‘She makes a good mother, Mr. Hicks ?” 

“She does, indeed. She marries young and brings up 
alarge family. Her children she guards with great ten- 
cerness and solicitude. A Peruvian mother thinks noth- 
ing of having eight, ten, twelve or fifteen children. Many 
of the highest officials have families of such proportions. 
lt is needless to specify, for large families are the rule. 
M. Yrigoyan, ex-minister of foreign affairs, is blessed 
with a happy circle of ten children. This example is one 
in scores. To mention an extreme case, even for Peru, 
however, I recall the sad death of a very estimable lady, 
in the most exclusive Peruvian society, who, not long 
since, succumbed in childbirth, the last being the twenty- 
seventh child.” 

‘But these women must fade soon ?”’ 

“They do. Very soon. While a Peruvian girl hassuch 
dazzling beauty at eighteen or twenty, at twenty-five or 
thirty only slender vestiges of it remain. At anyrate, 
the women at that age are not as prepossessing as are their 
younger sisters.”’ 

Mr. Hicks told many interesting circumstances show- 
ing the quiet, orderly life of the Peruvians, and then, con- 
fining himself to the matter of the family, said: 

‘“‘A curious feature of the family is the enormous num- 
ber of servants with which the better classes are wont to 
surround themselves. Each child, as soon as it is able to 
leave the mother, is provided with a nurse. The nurse, of 
course, becomes a member of the home circle. In a family 
where there are thirteen or fifteen children there would 
be an equal number of nurses. These people often present 
an amusing appearance as they sit in the park ; nurses and 
family look like a small army; when three or four fam- 
ilies are together, spending the day, as is quite common, 
the effect is very amusing, at least to the eyes of a 
foreigner. The children of the high-born Peruvian never 
appear at table; the first table is reserved exclusively for 
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JOHN HICKS, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to the Republic of Peru. 


a and father and any guests that may chance in the 
ouse. 

_ “And this suggests a word on the interesting habits of 
dining followed by the better classes in Peru. The first 
meal is called luncheon. It is taken at hours which vary 
with the convenience or necessities of the individual; but 
the ordinary hour for luncheon is nine o’clock. The bite 
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is taken in bed. It consists of bread, tea and toast. It is 
eaten just after the morning plunge in the cold bath, this 
latter being in high favor in Peru. The next meal is 
breakfast. It is at eleven o’clock or at noon. Breakfast 
in Peru is served in courses, the first being—think of it— 
soup! Then follows fish, then eggs, then steak, and so 
on. To the visitor, the custom of having soup for break- 
fast is very droll, to say the least. The dinner comes 
along from six to eight o’clock. It isan elaborate affair, 
served with half a dozen wines. Thus, surrounded by his 
friends, the Peruvian blissfully ends the day.” 

Mr. Hicks is a strong supporter of the deep spirit of 
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“I WOULD NOT ADVISE ANY YOUNG AMERICAN TO GO TO 
PERU,”’ SAID MINISTER HICKS, 


piety common among the people of Peru. Under this head 
he told several interesting facts. He said: 

“To a foreigner it is almost impossible to appreciate 
the great influence shed upon the life of the Peruvians by 
the Church. The people, by nature, are extremely de- 
vout. The Church is everywhere in their daily lives, and 
is everywhere respected. There is no public or private 
ceremonial, great or small, but has its representative from 
the Church in the person of some priest. The priests rule, 
ina remarkable degree, the lives of the inhabitants. In 
effect, it is the bringing of a grand system before the peo- 
ple. Religion is furthered on the strict lines of common- 
sense business principles, for the Church, as is well 
known, has the finest graduated system in the world. 
Well, as I was saying, the Church is everywhere. The 
Peruvian olsserves something like fifty feast days in the 
year. On these occasions there is an absolute suspension 
of business; not a temporal or a perfunctory lapse in 
affairs, but a general and positive blank in the business 
and social life of the people. On a feast. day there is no 
business; the streets are deserted ; people kneel in prayer 
for hours—not mere form, but through the deep interest 
in affairs spiritual. 

‘A splendid illustration of the reverent spirit of the 
Peruvians was given to me by what I saw on their observ- 
ance of last Good Friday. The day before the coming 
of the fast the bells tolled in Lima, announcing the ces- 
sation of all business. Soon the streets were deserted. 
The people prepared themselves for the spiritual duties of 
the hour. The celebration lasted for days together. The 
street-cars ceased running. The markets were empty. 
All business houses put up the shutters. Newspapers 
suspended publication. Banks closed their doors. The 
last issue of one of the leading daily papers, however, 
devoted a page or more toa grave and lofty treatment of 
the importance of the occasion. It republished the version 
of two of the apostles on the death and resurrection of 
Christ ; it reproduced the sacred story of the condemnation 
of Jesus before Pontius Pilate; it gave fuli space to 
Pilate’s sentence; it had a lofty editorial, by the cele- 
brated Bishop Tovar, the subject matter being ‘The 
Resurrection of the Soul.’ The editorial was signed by 
the bishop. These facts will, I believe, give a good in- 
sight into the deeply devout character of the people of 
Peru. Nor need I add how the worship is continued in 
the churches, nor how, hours together, the men and women 
kneel before the image of Christ, his wounds painted to 
simulate blood—kneeling for hours together, kissing the 
Saviour’s hand and praying with bowed heads. So long 
do the people kneel in the twilight solemnity of the 
churches that they seem almost like the dim vision that 
might come in some beautiful dream.” 

‘‘ What chance is there down there fora young Amer- 
ican ?” 

“There is very little chance for him. I would not ad- 
vise any young man to go to Peru, from a business stand- 
point. In the first place, he could not get along unless he 
understood the Spanish language. This is an absolute 
necessity. All business accounts are kept in Spanish and 
all money matters reckoned in the same way. As for 
picking up some mining property on a speculation, there 
would be small prospect in that direction. Peru is filled 
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with valuable mines, but the cost of working them is 
enormous. Most of the properties are controlled by the 
English; and, the mines being at remote distances and 
railroad facilities being at a minimum, I see no reason to 
doubt the current statement that it is next to impossible 
to turn out enough ore to pay the freight bills. As for the 
young man finding work in the business houses, that, too, 
is next to impossible. Peru is crowded with branches of 
the great English manufacturing houses. These were 
originally established, I believe, to afford an outlet for the 
second sons, the nephews, the poor relations; and to this 
day this form of preferment is maintained, all the clerk- 
ships being filled with young fellows from England, who 
are seeking an outlet in the colonies. As far as the pro- 
fessions are concerned, our young American would have 
an equally hopeless task in getting a footing. In law, all 
examinations are held in Spanish. Should he pass, he 
would probably find that his knowledge was based on the 
wrong system, for in Peru the courts employ the Roman 
or Justinian code. His endeavor in medicine would be 
equally unsatisfactory. The doctors are all licensed by 
the Spanish authorities, who with jealous care see to it 
that no foreigners hang up a shingle. So you can see that 
a& young man would be far better off out of Peru than in 
it—that is, if he thinks of going down there from a spec- 
ulative or business standpoint. The fare from New 
York to Callao is two hundred and twenty-eight dol- 
lars, one way. The young man who contemplates going 
to Peru must be prepared to lay out nearly five hundred 
dollars for fares, round trip; his other expenses, evem for 
a short stay, would easily bring the cost up te one theusand 
dollars.’’ 

“Who, then, go to Peru?” 

“ First of all, the antiquarian and the scientist. Trav- 
elers and sight-seers do not, as a rule, go there, as the 

trip is a long and expensive one, and, once arrived, there is 
little to be seen. 

“ But to the scientist and the antiquarian Peru offers 
a wide field for study, and study, too, of the most fascinat- 
ing sort. Among the interesting remains that point to 
another and a now vanished race are the thousands and 
thousands of graves. Who made these old tombs and by 
whom they are filled are problems that offer the scientist 
material for reflection. In the graves are found pottery, 
bits of silver, copper and gold, implements of precious 
metals and specimens of weaving, showing that by whom- 
soever the work was done he or she must have lived in 
the midst of a primitive but well-developed civilization. 
The bodies in the graves are mummified by the belt of 
saltpeter which abounds on the Peruvian coast. Recently 
the remains of Pizarro were removed to a costly shrine in 
the cathedral, for the pious Limaens thought +o highly 
honor the founder of their city. The bones were mounted 
and set together with springs, so as to presenta life-like 
appearance. Pizarro, according to the custom of his 
time, had been buried in this soil impregnated with 
saltpeter. To-day, the traveler may look upon the relics 
of the old king and conquerer, mummified and preserved 
and life-like to a high degree, although three hundred 
and fifty years have vanished since the spirit fled. 

“Tradition says that Peru is filled with enormous gol- 
den treasures. There is astory told by the historian Pres- 
cott to the effect that Pizarro, on one occasion capturing 
Atahualpa, chief of the Incas, promised the native his 
freedom if he would fill fer Pizarro the room in which 
they stood with gold. The chief sent out his runners to 
remote parts of the country, and implored the men to 
hurry back with bags of gold, that his life might be 
spared. When the room was nearly filled with gold, 
Pizarro, so runs the story, with the heartlessness and 
treachery of a barbarian, forfeited his promise to the 
chief and had the Inca killed. The legend says that at 
the time there was on the way to the chief’s relief a train 
of one hundred llamas, laden with sacks of gold; hearing 
of the untimely death of their chieftain, the men swore to 
secrecy, buried the vast treasure, killed the llamas and 
departed homeward. Many expeditions have been formed 
to hunt out the golden mountain. On several occasions it 

has been reported that the place where the llamas were 
killed had been discovered. But to this day the golden 
treasure still eludes all searchers. Who knows but it 
may yet be found in dim, twilight Peru, down there where 
rolls the sunset ocean ?”’ 

I looked out of the window. The legend was finished, 
the spell was broken. The rain had ceased to fall. We 
were once more back in big New York, and the golden 
mountains were far away. JOHN HUBERT GREUSEL. 

-o+—-——- 


» A LITTLE girl was sitting on the floorcrying. After 
awhile she stopped, and seemed buried in thought. Look- 
ing up sudcenly, she said : 

‘“‘Mamma, what was I crying about ?” 

“Because I wouldn’t let you go out.” 

“Oh, yes.” And she set up another howl. 
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TO MY CIGARETTE. 
Ou, my dainty cigarette, 
*“ Can I give you up ?**—not yet. 
‘Can Love step in between us ? *—you just see, 
Old Love is but a guy. 
What, “ give you up? "—Oh fy! 
Not for Mabel ang her millions—no, sirrec. 


She hints of heart disease, 
And cries and says “* Oh, please,” 

And tells me you will bring me to my grave. 
But still your white smoke curls 
*Tween my lips, just like a girl's 

Lingering kiss—my cigarette, I am your slave. 


‘Tis true I’m getting pale, 
And my memory seems to fail, 
And my throat seems like a sofa made of plush; 
And they say that nicotine 
Has made my lungs turn green, 
But “give you up ?”"—Oh, cigarette, do hush.—Tom Hann 
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it an observatory with a bel]-tower and clock that strikes 
the quarters, halves and hours. The wide P ay 2p with 
their easy chairs and inviting hammocks, offer delightful] 
lounging places, and there the family spend the better part 
of their time. . When its members desire to look out on the 
bay there is a cozy little two-room thatched cottage on the 
edge of the water where breakfast is frequently served 
and the morning hours whiled away. 

The carriage-house and stable, reached by a winding 
road, is of brick and wood with an ornamental clock- 
tower. The horses are all kept in constant use when the 
Vanderbilt family is at Idle Hour, and the drays, brakes 
and carts, with a footman in the well-known heliotrope, are 
familiar sights along the roads. 

The gardener’s house is part of about two acres in- 
closed in a brick wall for forcing early vegetables and 
fruits, while the hothouses that form the rear of the wall 
are filled with the most beautiful and costly plants. 
During the season a box of flowers go to the town house 
of Mr. Vanderbilt every morning, along with butter and 
chickens for broiling. : 

Sixty sleek Jerseys are kept for their splendid butter 
ualities, and the choice butter is nearly all-used by Mr. 
anderbilt and his friends. The sight of Idle Hour 1s the 

twenty-five-thousand-dollar chicken-house that is fitted 
with every convenience for raising broilers and broiling 
ducks. The family use a great many of these forced chick- 
ens and ducks. Superintendent alliday is kept busy 
with the care of the place, the Jerseys and the chickens. 
It is a country-seat worthy of a millionaire. : 
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Down on the south shore of Long Island, about two 
miles from the dusty little station of Oakdale, lies the 
eight hundred acres that ‘WiHiam K. Vanderbilt calls 
“jdle Hour” Farm. The»mame of Oakdale is well de- 
served from the magnificent specimens of the oak-tree, 
planted in such profusion there by Nature. Words age 
weak to paint their glories as I saw them last week in full 
leaf, with the closely-cropped velvet of green under them 
and the branches stirred by cool breezes from the Great 
South Bay. Idle Hour Farm lies to the south of the 
main road from Sayville to Islip, and juts out into the 
Great South Bay in a promontory. On the western bound- 
ary flows the Great River, said to be the subterranean out- 
let for Lake Ronkonkoma, and at this place some three 





















hundred yards wide. With the bay, the river and the high vy ose ae, Bho 4 Wi, CECA 
fénce to shut him in, Mr. Vanderbilt can be as secluded as Ns ; ici SCC a, 
he wishes. Noone can pass the lodge without a permit, aS ee a 
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which is very hard to secure. 

There are two entrances to the farm, having wrought 
iron gates of beautiful design, with the initial ‘‘V ” worked 
in scroll-work at their top. Ateach gate isa large cottage 
of brick and wood in Gothic style of architecture. The 
roads have been dug out and crushed stone put in as a 
foundation, with gravel on top, until the roads are beauti- 
fully wide and smooth, looking like long strips of white 
ribbon across the green lawns. 

The extensive house, also in Gothic style, of a rambling 
kind, is situated on the banks of Great River, with a weli- 
shaded lawn leading down to the river’s edge.’ It is built 
of dark-red brick and stained shingles, with red chimneys 
in unexpected places. The entire house is.almost covered 
with green English ivy. There is a porte cochére, and over 


“IDLE HOUR” FARM, OAKDALE, LONG ISLAND, THE COUNTRY-SEAT OF WM. K. VANDERBILT. 


[Drawn by our Special Artist by Permission of the Owner.] 
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COMRADES. 


{From Koppay’s Brilliant Painting.) 











COMING MODES. 

Rumors from Paris state that the tunic is to be again in 
fashion, and the question perplexing the fashionable 
woman is: Will it take the old form, hanging loose and 
straight from the neck to the knee, or will it be modified 
to meet the present tastes and be caught at the waist with 
asash? A gown just brought over from Paris is treated 
in this way: A belt of satin tying in front in a double 
bow and short ends, and from this hangs a very full basque 
to the knees over a skirt which sets in folds all the way 
round. The double skirt appears to be gaining popular- 
ity, but both this and the tunic should be avoided by 
women of stout or diminutive figures. There is undoubt- 
edly an approaching revival of the accordion plaiting 
craze, and many a remnant of crépe de Chine and thin 
silk may be utilized in this way to make sleeves and shirt- 
fronts for Autumn gowns. A charming illustration of 
such a blouse is shown this week. The blouse is of tur- 
guoise silk, finished with a double bib and sleeve frills of 
black lace. The very smart Bolero is of black velvet. A 
sash of the silk over a skirt of black merveilleux com- 
pletes a costume at once fresh and effective. Many new 
coats are shown, made to fit tightly, with a seam round 
the waist and a belt to hide this brought through the 
side seams to fasten in front. It is said the full-basque 
coat will be revived. There is a positive epidemic: of 
colored velvet sleeves, and they will be seen upon many 
of the Autumn gowns. Shot velvet, striped velvet and 
plaid silk sleeves will be much in evidence. Tartar silks 
and ribbons will be very fashionable this Fall, the combi- 
nation of blue and green being specially sought. 
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ACCORDION-PLAITED BLOUSE. 


A pretty French idea is to put a bit of delicate color 
near the iace, a bow or collar of some hue in contrast to 
the rest of the costume. The French visiting gown shown 
this week is of the fashionable material velours Russe, 
striped horizonially in cinnamon, brown and white. The 
bedice and sieeves to the elbow are of Irish guipure. 
The double set of ribbon loops held erect on the bodice 
and the neck band are of iris violet velvet. 

Black silk and satin gowns will be very much in favor 
for outdoor wear this Fall. They return to us, however, 
brightened by a touch of color in every case. In the after- 
noon costume shown this week, the plain skirt is of black 
antique satin, with large, artistic buttons on the right hip 
to simulate a pocket. The bodice is round, trimmed with 
facings and a flounce of black Bruges lace, describing 
slight epaulets on the shoulders. The sash and bow are 
of white and black Pekin silk. The chemisette is of white 
lisse over red silk, and the hat of fancy straw is decorated 
with bows of red ottoman ribbon and garland of cherries. 





BATHING DRESSES. 

TxHis healthful pastime is not an exercise which makes 
women look their best. Even the most charming figures 
are quite likely to be unsightly when shrouded in the con- 
ventionally ugly bathing dresses. A costume for lounging 
onthe beach is one thing. One may contrive to look very 





ONCE A WEEK. 


pretty and chic in a dainty silk or cashmere gown, silk 
stockings and handkerchief tied gypsy fashion over dry, 
curling locks. But when one goes in the surf and emerges 
dripping, disheveled and with a generally damp, moist, 
unpleasant appearance, it is quite another story. The 
ordinary materials for bathing costumes are serge and 
flannel. - The latter has this disadvatage, that it holds the 
water more than serge. Navy-blue is decidedly the best 
color, though black is very smart. These colors may be 
trimmed with red, yellow, light-blue or white, the latter 
being decidedly the most tasteful. Braid or tape, stitched 























TROUVILLE BATHING GOWN. 


at either edge, stands wear and tear best; bunting finds 
favor, asitis light and not clinging. Holland, Turkish 
twill, duck, linen and alpaca are ail used, but they have 
the disadvantage of clinging too closely to the figure. Be- 
ware of a white cashmere bathing suit. It looks perfectly 
lovely before going in the water, but once wet, reveals the 
figure in a most disastrous way. 

One of the latest fads for the trimming of bathing 
gowns is to have the monogram worked on the breast, the 
color matching the braiding. The less elaborate all such 
decorations the better. Semicircular rows of plaited 
braid are often carried down the body portion of the gar- 
ment, but they are not advised, as the water is apt to 
lodge in it. French women*are noted for their artistic 
and rather audacious bathing gowns. Here is a Trouville 


bathing dress of bright red Turkish toweling, trimmed - 


with white braid and finished with a sash of red and 
white. Of course, corsets are worn with this costume, and 
the absence of stockings isremarked. This costume, mod- 
ified to suit American ideas of propriety, would be very 
pretty. It is nota sensible thing to cover the arms. One 
wishes to feel the water upon them. Many women forego 
the pleasure of bathing on account of the trouble of the 
long hair getting wet 
and taking so much 
time todry. This dif- 
ficulty may be ob- «4% 
viated by the oilskin: 4 

cap, which can _ be 
quite securely fast- | 
ened and covered ; 
with a scarlet or or- 
ange handkerchief 
tied bandanna fash- 
ion, A circular bath- 
ing cloak of Turkish 
toweling is generally 
recommended for 
throwing about one 


















FRENCH VISITING GOWN. 


during that terrible walk up the beach with the eyes of 
the multitude upon one. Avoid the bathing stockings 
sold in the shops. Nothing makes the foot and leg look 
so ugly. Black stockings with or without black slippers 
are correct. Avoid frills of lawn or lace about the cos- 
tume. They are quite out of place. 


BERNHARDT’S NEW GOWNS. 


ALL Paris is talking of Sarah’s new Frou-Frou gowns, 
and as every woman loves to read about the costumes of 
“the best-dressed woman in the world,” ONCE A WEEK 
gives a description of these marvelous creations. The 
“robe de jeune fille”? worn in the first act is of white 
satin-striped gauze with a Louis XVI. floral stripe running 
from neck to hem, showing a tiny pattern in pink and 
green. This is mounted on rose-leaf silk. Round the 
skirt are two narrow ruchings headed by a garland of 
pink roses. The bodice is finished with a collarette of 
filmy lace and a twisted fold of Nile-green crape. A sash 
of green crape is tied about the slender waist and falls on 
the left side to the bottom of the skirt. The second dress 
is of pale-green satin, brocaded with cabbage-roses and 
leaves. It turns back from neck to hem with broad revers 
of ombré velvet, over a front of old-rose satin lightly 
veiled with silk muslin dotted with tiny satin spots. The 
back is Watteaued. 

The third gown is of buttercup-yellow satin, brocaded 
with field flowers and having a hanging front of dotted, 
silken gauze, confined at the waist by a couple of antique 
belts. The bodice has a deeply hanging bib of fine lace 
and a garland of yellow silken roses. The full lace 
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AFTERNOON OUTDOOR COSTUME. 






sleeves are gathered up on either shoulder with smart 
bows of jonquil velvet ribbon whose ends hang to the bot- 
tom of the gown. Then there is an Empire frock of white 
silkcrépon. The dress falls straight from a square yoke 
front and back, and is shirred under a beautiful artistic 
lace simulating antique Venetian guipure. A os 
gown of almond-green velvet shot with copper an 
trimmed with a passamenterie of dull gold, silver, blue 
and pink, and a ‘“peignoir’’ of black crépe de Chine in 
which Frou-Frou confesses and dies, completes this straight 
outfit, which is said to be one o7 the greatest efforts of 
Madame Sarah’s career. As the actress detests pockets, 
she has, with every costume, an accompanying satchel. 


rane tahoe Oily Sallow Skin Ai 


your Complexion i-rush for six weeks I 
1ave surprised myself and my friends 
with a healthy complexion. 

; A lady sixty years old 
Wrinkles has p Mea A I- in re- 
moving the wrinkles from her neck, and 
many other ladies have caused them to 
disappear from their faces by using our 
Complexion Brush regularly. 

A handsome 
Development neck is one of 
the principal points of beauty. in woman. 
A lady tells us of a frend who has de- 
veloped a thin, spare neck to one of 
roundness and beauty by the regular use 
of our Complexion Brush. 
An q It will be found 
’ For Bathing a luxury by both 
old and young. THE FLAT-ENDED TEETH by their compact arrange- 
ment remove the dead cuticle and increase the circulation wonder- 
fully. 








The above is what Ladies tell us Bailey's Rubber 


COMPLEXION BRUSH 


has done for them and it will do as much for you. 


The brush is all one piece, and as soft as silk. Mailed upon re- 
ceipt of price, 50 cents. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 
Catalogue mailed Free. 


C. J, BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEWS OF THE DAY. 


[Five days are required to print Once 4 WEEK, and this page is changed every morning.) 


GLADSTONE AGAIN PREMIER. 


QUEEN VicTorIA sent for Mr. Gladstone when Parlia- 
ment passed a vote of want of confidence in the Salisbury 
ministry, and the new old man, premier of England for 
the fourth time, went to Osborne House, Isle of Wight, on 
Monday, August 15th. The exact composition of the cab- 
inet was made known on his return. 

A source of disquietude to the queen is the change in 
the royal household appointments, inevitable on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s accession to power. While the Liberal ranks in- 
cluded the old Whig families changes in the royal house- 
hold mattered little to the queen. One duchess succeeded 
another as mistress of the robes, and ladies of the bed- 
chamber could easily be recruited from the Whig aristoc- 
racy. But now Mr. Gladstone has small choice and will 
find it exceedingly difficult to get personages agreeable to 
the queen to fill the great court offices. 

Parliament will be prorogued on August 22d. Ar- 
rangements are already making for the issuance of writs 
for the re-elections of the members of the newcabinet. It 
is a requisite that most of the cabinet offices be filled by 
members of Parliament or the House of Lords, but in the 
former case, after appointment the cabinet officer must 
go before his borough for a supplementary election. 
When Mr. Gladstone’s last ministry was formed, twenty- 
two new elections were rendered necessary—twenty-one 
by the vacation of seats on acceptance of office and the 
twenty-second by Lord Richard Grosvenor’s elevation to 
the peerage as Lord Stalbridge. As a list of the offices, 
the acceptance of which obliged members to seek re-elec- 
tion in February, 1886, will be useful at present, it is here 
given: First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Home Secretary, Secretary for War, President 
of the Local Government Board, Secretary for Scotland, 
President of the Board of Trade, Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, Vice-President of the Council, Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Controller of the House- 
hold, three Lords of the Treasury, Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Vice-Chamberlain of the Household, Groom-in- 
Waiting. 

““ ADMIRAL DOT’? MARRIED. 

Three hundred men and women were xt the pigmy wed- 
ding of ‘* Admiral Dot” and Miss Lottie Smartwood Sun- 
day last at Victoria Hall, Fifty-fourth strect and Lexing- 
ton avenue. Rabbi Aaron Wise, of the Sixty-third street 
synagogue, performed the ceremony. 

There wasn’t a prettier woman in the whole assemblage 
than the little bride. She is just forty-nine inches high, 
with regular features and dark, glossy hair, which falls 
over her forehead ina bang. There was a sparkle in her 
black eyes as she stood beneath a canopy beside the lili- 
putian bridegroom to be married, and she made her 
vows of constancy to the little man in a soft, musical 
voice. She had a wedding gown of white corded silk, with 
a train a yard long. A wreath of orange blossoms crowned 
her head, and a vine of natural flowers was gracefully 
wound round her throat. In her ears twinkled a pair of 
solitaire diamond earrings that was her wedding present 
from the groom. She carried a bridal bouquet of white 
roses that was bigger than herhead. She wore long white 
kid gloves and white satin slippers. 

The groom was in a new evening dress suit and patent 
leathers, He had white kid gloves and a high beaver hat. 
A solitaire glistened in his shirt-front. ‘‘Admiral Dot” has 
been on the stage about twenty years, and he says that he 
is twenty-eight years old. His real name is Leopold 
Kahn; his father and mother are Gustave and Cornelia 
Kahn, who are adults of normal height. Leopold is the 
third midget born in the Kahn family. He has an 
uncle and a nephew who are midgets. - His brother is of 
normal physique. 

The admiral is an orthodox Jew, and before the mar- 
riage could be solemnized according to Jewish rites the 
bride had to renounce her Presbyterian faith. She did 
this on Thursday. At the same time she adopted the Jew- 
ish name Naomi, which means “ The sweet one.” She is 
twenty-two years old, an inch taller than her husband, 
and was born in Van Ettenville, N. J. She has been on 
the stage for eleven months, playing with Dot and other 
liliputians in “‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” with the Royal Midget 
Company. ‘Admiral Dot’ met her in Philadelphia about a 
year ago and fell in love with her handsome face at first 
sight. 

The regular orthodox Jewish marriage ceremony was 
departed from only in the presence of bridesmaids and 
best man. The best man was Colonel Steere, a little man 
with abig beard. ‘‘ Admiral Dot” stood up with him when 
the colonel married thirteen years ago. The other pigmies 
were Major Atom, the groom’s nephew; Colonel Huebler 
and Miss Sadie Bilton. The couple marched to the im- 
provised altar to the strains of Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Wedding 
March.” The admiral’s parents led the wedding proces- 
sion. Dr, David Cahn, of the Sixty-third street syna- 
gogue, chanted the music of the wedding ceremony. The 
bridegroom exchanged rings and tasted of the same cup 
of wine. Rabbi Wise spoke to them of the solemnity of 
the marriage relation and then blessed them. Then, with 
a smile upon his face, the admiral printed a lingering kiss 
upon his wife’s lips. The wedded pair walked to the back 
parlor and there was a rush of the guests to kiss the little 
bride. She laughed heartily during the ceremony. There 
were many wedding presents, 


AFTER SUNKEN MARINE TREASURE. 

An English treasure-ship, with $4,800,000 in gold to pay 
the Hessians, sank more than a hundred years ago just 
out of New York Harbor in Long Island Sound. Many 
vain attempts have been made to recover the money. 
Now the work has been resumed. Captain Thomas 





Simonds, of the hydraulic dredge Little Grant, that is 
anchored in the Sound just off Port Morris dock, has been 
grappling day after day for this gold lost with the British 
ship Hussar. After the first plunge of the bucket, about 
one cubic yard of mud was dumped upon the grating. 
When the men began to sort and wash for treasure the 
captain saw somethiny yellow glitter in the silt and pickec 
it up. 

It was an English guinea of the time of George III. It 
was in a state of perfect preservation, and only a little 
blackened by the water. Half a dozen more were found, 
then two gold buttons from the uniform of a British naval 
officer. The next plunge of the bucket brought upa quan- 
tity of copper coin worn very thin by the water. 

Captain Simonds’s weatherbeaten face relaxed and he 
smiled. ‘‘ We are right over the stuff, I am certain,” said 
he, ‘‘and I expect to have all of it up very soon.” He 
spoke very quitely, too. 

Then the bucket brought up two short, square bars, tar- 
nished and pitted by brine. On being scraped they proved to 
be of pure white metal. Captain Simonds took them toa 


jeweler on Third avenue, and they were pronounced ster, 


ling silver. ‘‘I guess we’ve got there,’”’ said the captain. 
He claimed that it established beyond doubt that Cap- 
tain Simonds has located the lost Hussar and her enor- 
mous treasure, and is perhaps on the threshold of great 
wealth for himself and other members of the company. 
This is as far as known the only coin and precious metal 
ever recovered from the wreck except thirty guineas by a 
wrecking party in 1876. 

For two weeks the Little Giant has been anchored 
there by no less than eight great kedge anchors, which 
have their cables drawn taut, two from each side, and 
reach out in all directions like the tentacles on some giant 
octopus. “The vessel lies directly in the center of that 
swirling, surging stream, known as ‘The Race,’’ where 
the parted currents of the Sound sweep around North 
Brother Island, meet again, and on the ebb of the tide 
run southward at the rate of from eight to ten miles an 
hour. 

The dredge is anchored in ninety feet of water directly 
over the spot where it is said the corvette containing 
money to pay off the British troops in the Revolution sunk 
with the gold in 1780. The spot is directly off One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-seventh street, about one-eighth of a mile 
from shore. 

Captain Simonds’s effort to find the treasure is not the 
first one by any means. During the century past many 
persons have sought for it. The latest effort is being 
carried on by the Little Giant Hussar Wrecking Company, 
of Leominster, Mass., working ander a capital of fifteen 
thousand dollars. In afew days Captain Simonds expects 
to have his submarine search-light in working order. It 
will be dropped to the bottom of the Sound and Diver 
M. O. Tibbetts, of Chelsea, Mass., will begin his explora- 
tion of the bottom. The depth is so great that Tibbetts 
will have to wear shoes with fifteen pounds of lead on 
each sole, besides wearing a belt weighted with one hun- 
dred pounds of shot. At the depth of ninety feet, with all 
this weight, he will be able to walk upon the bottom with 
much ease. 

The hydraulic dredge which is doing the work is the 
invention and property of Captain Simonds. It consists 
of a series of claws working upon the head of a piston 
which is set in a cylinder. This forms the bucket, which 
hangs upon a crane by two wire cables. When dredging 
this bucket is dropped, claws wide open, to the bottom of 
the Sound. Then through a hose the cylinder is pumped 
full of water, closing the claws. So great is its power 
that it will rend heavy timbers that it may touch. The 
Little Giant’s bucket, as a capacity of one cubic yard of 
earth. It is worked from an ordinary float containing 
donkey and hoisting engines. 

Captain Simonds has with him a crew of twelve men, 
all from down East, like himself, and all experienced 
wreckers. They live on a houseboat built for their ac- 
commodation and which is anchored off the beach near 
the Yorkville Yacht Club House. 

A MOUNTAIN MAIDEN’S CRIME. 

Octavia Hodges, a pretty mountain maiden, has arrived 
at the penitentiary in Richmond, Va., to serve six years 
for killing a sewing machine agent named Cunningham. 
She is nineteen years old, slightly above medium height 
and has a handsome tigure. -The young woman told this 
story: ‘‘One morning in May, 1890, Cunningham came 
into my house. He had been drinking and soon began a 
quarrel. He was ordered from the house, but would not 
go. I told him if he did not goI would kill him. Picking 
up a chair he advanced toward me. AsI stooped to get 
a pistol from a trunk he pushed me down. Greatly ex- 
cited, afraid of the man and hardly conscious of what I 
was doing, I pointed the revolver at Cunningham and 
fired. The shot entered the heart and he fell dead.” 

The girl was arrested and locked up. The jury ren- 
dered a verdict of six years in the penitentiary. The 
Court of Appeals sustained the judgment of the lower 
court. 

THE LOST ART OF HARDENING COPPER REDISCOVERED. 

Ferdinand Allard, a poor blacksmith of Quebec, Can- 
ada, is said to have rediscovered the long lost art, known 
to the Pyramid builders of Egypt, of hardening copper. 
Axes and other edged tools made of hardened copper 
have been exhibited by him, which in edge and temper 
rival the best steel of the present day. Allard prepared a 
sheet of his hardened copper, one and three-fourths of a 
line in thickness, and had it tested at the government rifle 
ranges. At the first shot, fired from forty yards dis- 
tance, the bullet was shivered into a thousand fragments. 





On the second the missile, striking the copper more fairly, 
was completely flattened, but remained embedded in the 
plate, which it merely dented lightly without cracking it 
in anyway. 

This is claimed by experts to be vastly superior to any- 
thing the best steel could do under like circumstances, aud 
the matter is to be brought under the immediate notice of 
the British admiralty. The leading military authorities 
express the conviction that if on further trials in the 
English dockyards the discovery maintains the same 
superiority, most important results must follow and exist- 
ing systems be completely revolutionized. 


SAD SCENE AT A CREMATION. 


During the cremation of the body of Percy Rockwell, 
of New York, at the Fresh Pond (Long Island) crematory, 
on Sunday, the superintendent was severely burned about 
the hands and face, owing to the carelessness of the at- 
tendants whose duty it was to place the body in the oven. 

Many relatives of the dead man and personal friends 
who went to Fresh Pond were shocked by the disaster and 
the revolting spectacle that attended it. When the funeral 
party reached Fresh Pond and the body had been prepared 
for cremation the oven was opened and the attendants pre- 
pared to place the body over the coals. The high table, 
with the body upon it, was rolled before the door of the 
oven, which had been heated to a white heat. Two men 
on either side made ready to roll the cradle into the oven, 
head foremost. 

The door of the oven was thrown open and the cradle 
pushed forward. Then a hitch occurred. One of the at- 
tendants, alarmed by the intense heat, hesitated, and the 
cradle, instead of moving straight in, was turned sidewise 
and stopped partly inside and partly without the oven 
door. For a moment nothing out of the usual was seen. 
Then the long tongues of flame licked up the shroud in 
which the body was wrapped and ignited the flesh. They 
reached the face and played about the dead man’s head, 
The women who were present screamed and sobbed, un- 
able to control themselves, and the men shuddered with 
a sense of the horror of the spectacle. When the superin- 
tendent succeeded in correcting the error, burning him. 
self in doing so, the cradle was shoved entirely within the 
oven and the iron doors were closed. 

The superintendent said the weight of the body, n ar!y 
three hundred pounds, caused the accident. 

ANOTHER UNITED STATES CRUISER. 

The launching of the 2,000-ton cruiser Marblehcad at 
Boston places in the water the last of the three contract 
vessels of that displacement now under construction. Of 
the cruiser class heretofore authorized and begun there 
now remains to be launched only three—namely, pro- 
tected cruisers No. 6 and 13 and the Cincinnati. Three 
battleships and the Ammen ram are also still on the ways. 
It was not unreasonable, in view of the forward con- 
struction of the ships now building, that Congress should 
have authorized two more vessels for the navy. As our 
steelmakers and shipbuilders gain experience in their 
work the rapidity with which powerful craft can be put 
together will increase, and we shall have no trouble in 
completing our men-of-war as quickly as any other 
nation. 

IS MISS BORDEN GUILTY ? 

Although Miss Borden, of Fall River, Mass., is under 
arrest, charged with perhapsthe most heinous crime com- 
mitted in recent years, she is finding supporters and friends 
in most unexpected places. The police authorities think 
that much of the strongest evidence will have to be given 
before Attorney Jenkins will consent to an order for 
holding his client until November. It is an open secret in 
police circles that the State officers believe that Miss Bor- 
den was insane at the time of the murders if she commit- 
ted them. 

THE GREAT SEARCH-LIGHT. 

The electric current that feeds the lamp of the Mount 
Washington search-light was turned on under most favor- 
able conditions. The country was visible to a distance of 
nearly one hundred miles. The Glen House, four miles 
away, could be distinctly seen. Word was received that 
the grounds were as bright as at noonday, and that a news- 
paper could easily be read on the grounds. Communication 
was also had with General Wentworth at Jackson, sev- 
enteen miles away, 2nd with Intervale and North Conway. 
Reports were received from more distant points that the 
light appeared asa flash and long-tailed comet of great 
brilliancy. 





NEW JERSEY’S “SALT-WATER DAY.” 

FIFTEEN to twenty thousand people went into the ocean 
for a bath at Sea Girt, N. J., on the second Saturday in 
August, which is known throughout New Jersey as 
“Salt-Water Day.” Every farmer and rural merchant 
who owns a horse and wagon lays aside business cares 
and with his family ‘goes to the nearest watering-place 
and takes a dip. 

On Friday afternoon the rural inhabitants began to 
arrive and pitched their tents. The day has become a 
regular holiday, so the families come prepared to enjoy 
it, bringing cooking utensils and everything calculated to 
make them comfortable. Many of the old wagons were 
drawu by oxen. The “‘fakers’’ were there, too, and in- 
duced many of the farmers to part with their hard-earned 
money on the “ wheels of fortune” as well as the “ thim- 
ble”’ racket. 

In the evening the young lads and lassies went to Point 
Pleasant, where the day’s amusement was ended by a 
dance.—(See page 13.) 
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CHINESE-AMERICAN MARRIAGES. 


‘Do PRETTY, virtuous and fairly well-educated Amer- 
ican girls in New York marry Chinamen ?” 

This was asked of me the other day by a man from San 
Francisco. 

“Unquestionably they do,” I replied. 

He immediately ventured the statement that such a 
thing was unknown in any other city than New York. As 
to that, he may, or may not, be correct. 

There is a Baptist Church on Fifty-fifth street where 
much zeal has been displayed by young women in mis- 
sionary work among the Chinese of this town; and it is 
a fact that in many instances the teachers have married 





TAKEN TO SEND TO THE WIFE HE LEFT BEHIND HIM. 


their pupils. It is difficult to explain why an American 
girl of the great middle class, who could marry well in 
her own station of life, should prefer a Chinaman. It would 
suggest that there isa sunny side to the Celestial nature 
of which you and I have known nothing. 

“They are very much more unselfish as husbands than 
are Americans,’ said one of these women to me the other 
day. ‘I married a Chinaman, and I have never seen any 
reason to regret doing so.” 

“She was entirely willing that her picture should be 
used to illustrate a newspaper article, if written candidly, 
with honest statements. As seen in it she stands with her 
arm upon her husband’s shoulder. He is as intelligent and 
well-appearing as his wife is modest and pretty. 

She is an example of the smallest of the three classes of 
American women who marry Chinamen. This class have 
the ordinary public school education and are thoroughly re- 


spectable. They will tell you that the semi-educated China- | 


man is gentle, unselfish and devoted. As for their ugli- 
ness, women often find that irresistible. We all know 
that. 





SCHOOLTEACHER AND HER PUPIL, WHOM SHE HAS SINCE 
MARRIED. 


The children of such marriages are as yet few. 

Isaw one, whose picture is given with that of his father 
and mother. He is as healthy, agile and bright as the 
ordinary American middle class offspring, and—shall I 
add ?—much better cared for. It would certainly appear 
that neither the marriage nor the child are failures. 

As to the second class—a more numerous one—it is 
formed largeiy of lazy, ease-loving Irish-American girls. 
They marry Cliinamen to avoid a life of toil. For the con- 
sort is not allowed to devote much time to labor. Rather 
than have it so, the husband—who is usually in these cases 
a laundryman—will twist his queue upon his head and 
perform the most menial labors. 

This, it must be acknowledged, quite reverses the 
American plan. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


The group of women accompanied by four Chinamen 
gives a fair idea of this class. 

The tintype from which it was made was taken at a 
recent picnic given by the Mo Bin Tong—No. Queue Club 
—which has its headquarters at 23 St. Mark’s Place. At 
a picnic the chief delight of a Chinamen is to sit for his 
picture. 

As for the third, and probably most extensive class of 
these women, they are to be found in Mott street. 

The women of Mott street ! 

Do you know—can you imagine what their lives are 
like? Miserable, sad, warped existences—tossed into‘life 
as a rotten apple is flung into a puddle. 

Mott street! Mulberry! Keg alley! And “ Fifty- 
nine’’! 

Names! 

And to most of us nothing more. A week ago they 
-meant nothing to me. Now—more than could be trusted 
to ink. 

Grasp the meaning of the word Vice, and then try and 
assimilate mentally this fact : 

About the only homes—the only stray bits of decency— 
which are to be found in this locality are the apartments, 
consisting usually of two or three rooms, inhabited by 
Chinamen and their white wives. 

‘‘T am happy,” these women will say to you. 

And they will add that no other woman in their Mott 
street world can say as much. These have been ‘in every 
instance what is known as fallen women. It is a singular 
thing, but after marriage they reform, becoming domestic 
and home-loving.. Theclass of men who marry them are 
not the class usually found in the opium joints, and from 
a Mott street standpoint these marriages seem happy 
ones. 


a yy . \T} eS, 
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VERY RESPECTABLE, HARD-WORKING CHINAMAN, WIFE 
AND WIFE’S SISTER. 


It seems indeed singular, to pass asI have done, 
through a locality so essentially tough in its nature as to 
necessitate the companionship of a couple of detectives, 
and to find in its midst homes with a real home atmos- 
phere. 

They are the most unique curiosities of that locality. 

How are they furnished ? 

With ingrain carpets, stiffly starched Nottingham lace 
curtains, draped mantel-shelves, rocking-chairs adorned 
with ‘‘ tidies,” and ornamentations of photographs, china 
dogs and match-safes, arguing an evolution of aspirations 
beyond their surroundings. 

One of the homes seemed to me impressive. 

“Do you remember seeing my baby?” asked its mis- 
tress of the detective. 

‘Certainly, I do,”? answered he. 





IRISH GIRL-WIFE IN CHINESE COSTUME. 
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‘‘She is dead,” said she, quietly. How quiet some of 


the poor are in grief ! 


““Yes—she is dead. ButI have this consolation: she 
was better cared for than the other children about here. 


Her father idolized her.” 





AMERICAN WOMAN WHO MARRIED A CHINAMAN, WITH 
THEIR CHILD. 


This father was a Chinaman. 

Listen to another woman: 

‘My first husband wasa white brute. I was glad when 
he died. Iam married now to aChinaman. I am happy 
with him. We never quarrel.” 

And through the window of the room in which she 
=tood could be seen the surging disorder of Mott street. 

‘‘Have you learned to eat rice ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes. And my husband has learned to eat beefsteak,” 
replied she, quickly. 

And I wondered whether, after all these affairs of 
variegated domesticity are the public grievance, we are 
called upon to believe them. There is really no Script- 
ure which one can bring to bear upon the subject which 
will focus the situation as unchristian-like. And can 
one not have faith enough to believe that, even if such 
marriages do occur here and there, the angle of the 
American eagle’s eyes will remain unchanged ? 

JOHANNA STAATS. 





e+ 
WOMEN’S WORK AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


A VERY pretty and suggestive distinction as to the cor- 
dition of women in old times is made in the letter sent by 
the pope to Mrs. Potter Palmer, in reply to a request that 
‘he should exert his influence to have the work of woman 
adequately represented at the World’s Fair. The letter 
says that the holy father ‘“‘cannot fail to applaud the 
intention and plan of making at this great exposition a 
collective exhibit of the works produced by the ingenuity 
and industry of Catholic women, even in those ages con- 
sidered barbaric, because they lacked the refinement of 
‘civilization of which we boast at the present time.” There 
is in this passage an implication of profound meaning to 
those who have carefully studied the remains of the earlier 
Christian nations. That the men of those ages should 
have devoted themselves principally to war is not surpris- 
ing ; suspicions, greed and impatience are even at this late 
day impelling many highly civilized nations to take one 
another by the throat, so nobody knows how soon the 
armies of Europe will be ravaging towns and cities. 
Science is paying quite as much attention to heavy artil- 
lery, defensive armor-plates and high-power explosives 
as to the arts of peace; so, on the principle that “ pots 
shouldn’t call kettles black,” we can’t afford to look down 
on the bloodthirsty Christians of the early and middle ages. 
In those old times woman was undoubtedly about as she 
is among the most pugnacious peoples at present—the 
maker and conservator of the home, striving by all means 
in- her power to make man peaceable, home-loving and 
happy. She was right, too, for the home is the highest 
civilizing influence in the world, ard the most fruitful 
g0il which religion has ever found. 

———_> &<+___- 
THE LADY 
THE languid attar of the ravished rose 
Floats from the fan wherewith her fingers play; 
The ficlds are still with dreams of deep repose, 
The birds flit dumbly through the fervid day. 
A sudden smile the lady’s lips disclose; 
Ske starts, and flings the perfumed fan away, 
As through the window gently comes and goes 
The smell of fresh-cut grass, of new-mown hay. 
ALBERT EpMuND LANCASTER. 
———- > @ «+ ——__ 
THOUGHTS FOR THE WEEK. 
August 21—Sunday—“ He that. will love life, and see good days 
Jot him refrain his tongue from evil.”—1 St. Peter iii. 10. 


August 22—Monday— 
** Truth is the trial of itself, 
And needs no other touch; 
And purer than the purest gold, 
Refine it ne’er so much.’’—Ben Jonson, 
August 3—Tuesday—* Whatever I understand to be right I de 
sire to to practice. "—Rock Inscriptions of Aroka. 
August 24— Wednesday—“* — and courage are spirits’ wings, 
arising to noble actions.” —Goeth 
August 25—Thursday— 
** Give me that man 
That is not passicn’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of hearts.”—Shakespeare. 
August #—Friday— ‘“*O, enchanting boon of Nature, which re- 
paren to the possessor the hidden spirits of beauty round about 
him.”— Thackeray, in *“* The Newcomes.* 
August 21—Saturday—* I will be a Father unto you, and ye shall 
be Ly sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.”—2 Cor. vi. 18. 
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A CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. 


VISITED by two friends who had passed their lives in 
an open country, one on a cattle range in New Mexico 
and the other on an almost limitless wheatfield in Min- 
nesota, where the view all around the horizon was simply 
an expanse of gamma grass or nodding grain when the 
season did not reduce it to an area of stubbles, I found 
that the greatest treat I could give them was to take them 
to Coney Island to see the ocean. 

“What a range of water!’ exclaimed the cattle- 
man. 

“It beats our wheatfields,” observed the Minnesota 
farmer. They were so ravenous for sea-food that they ate 
clams and lobsters at breakfast. 

It is an ancient custom of the New Jersey farmers to 
form parties in the neighborhood for a visit one day in the 
season to the nearest seashore—a specified day in August 
—when they enjoy a wholesale bath in the salt water and 
feast on sea-food. 

All along the northern shore of Long Island Sound that 
is the New England coast, from the eastward of Black 
Rock, all the way up to the coast of Maine, yachtsmen 
cruising at this season observe with their glasses little 
groups of A tents in the numerous wooded points and 
promontories not occupied by the beautiful villas that so 
frequently dot this favorite retreat of wealthy men in New 
York and the Eastern cities. 

The glass reveals that there are women and children 
about, and the evidences discovered of a washing day and 
household routine banishes the idea that it may be a fisher- 
man’s camp, so often found on the Long Island shore 
further down the Sound. 

It is the custom of the poorer classes in the interior 
towns in Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
to pass vacation on the “shore,” and it is these families 
who occupy these tents. Sometimes the journey is made 
in a wagon—less expensive than the railroad. The fam- 
ily and their household goods and tents are brought down 
in a hired wagon—often the journey requires a day and 
a night—to the shore, left there to be called for and 
taken back when the time is up. 

As the tents are pitched in:remote spots to avoid 
trespassing the stock of provisions for the period are in- 
cluded in the outfit for the outing. I was amused to 
learn that the staple articles of food brought were gin- 
gerbread and Scotch herrings, which were considered 
valuable for their hygienic qualities, as it was expected 
that the catch of fish, clams and lobsters from a scow, 
brought aiong or hired on the shore, would be sufficient 
to supply the table. 

A revel in salt air, salt water and sea-food is sought 
and enjoyed to the fallest by these migratory dwellers 
from the interior towns. Roughing it in the sand and 
in the water instead of the woods! 

Working long hours in crowded factories, they come 
to the shore pale and worn, after the trying Winter and 
the bilious Spring, but a few days in the lap of Nature 
bronzes and fills out the faces, making boys of the men 
again, girls of the women, and the children happy be- 
yond the grasp of their developing mentality. 

It is perfect doice far niente, if the weather is clear— 
it is never hot, excepting possibly at meridian, for there 
is ever a breeze from off the water—and they can fish, 
and consequently have sufficient to eat. 

Woe is it, though, if a rainstorm should come on! 

I once went, in a rainstorm, to the rescue of one of 
these colonies in the tents in a grove on a point near Ale- 
wife Creek, overlooked by the lighthouse at the entrance 
to the harbor of New London, Conn. A storm came up 
during the night and almost inundated them, as they had 
neglected to take the soldier’s or woodsman’s precaution 
to dig a trench all around the tent to carry off the water, 
in case of rain, and it had settled under the canvas. In- 
stead of making their beds on boughs from the forest, 
which would be more comfortable than the softest spring 
mattress, they had placed them on a rubber blanket 
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which held the water in little pools. But, worst of ail, 
the scow had not been drawn ashore beyond reach of the 
waves and had gone adrift, ani tney could not reach 
the mainland except by wading abit of marsh that the 
rising waters had made across a .ow svretch that rendered 
for the time being the point an island. 

As they had sufficient gingerbread and Scotch herrings 
in store to feed them for a day or two, they declined prof- 
tered food and considered themselves, in a measure, out 
of their plight when I gave them matches to start the fire 
to boilsome tea. Their match-box was floating serenely 
in a little puddle in the middle of the rubber floor ! 

I called their attention to the fact that they had se- 
lected a flat spot at the base of a rock for their tent, and 
consequently the water had run down on them; but a 
trench was now dug and drainage effected, and later, suc- 
ceeding in recovering the scow, which had drifted ashore 
on a point to the westward projecting further out into the 
Sound than this one, it was my pleasure to render them 
again comparatively comfortable. 

This colony comprised two families, occupying each a 
tent, one consisting of father, mother, daughter (about 
fourteen) anda boy and girl younger; and the other of a 
newly married coupl2, who, with more room, must have 
been more comfortabdie than their overcrowded neigh- 
bors. 

Of late years these tents along the shore have not been 
so numerous, as many Summer residences have been 
erected on the choice spots, preventing their occupation as 
formerly. CHANDOS FULTON. 

2 
RIGGIN’S BODY HOME. 
THE body of Charles W. Riggin, the United States 
sailor who was killed by the mob in Valparaiso, Chili, 
months ago, arrived at Quarantine Tuesday, August 





SAILOR RIGGIN. 


9th, on the Pacific Mail steamer Colombia, and was re- 
moved to Philadelphia, where the funeral took place after 
the body had lain in state at. Independence Hall. ‘The 
Nava! and Grand Army Posts of that city participated in 
the ceremonies. 
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DYING UNDER THE SUN’S HEAT. 

Tur extraordinary mortality attending the recent hot 
spell in New York City was shown by the figures presented 
to the Health Board in the regular weekly report of the 
Summer corps. The figures startled even the officials of 
the Health Department, and they expressed thankfulness 
that the cold wave came when it did. They expressed the 
opinion that if the heat had continued the death rate 
would have been the highest ever known. As it is, the 
mortality has not been equaled in twenty years. Then an 








epidemic was pravailing in the city and the high mortality 
was confined almost entirely to grown people. During the 
two weeks ending July 30th the highest death rate was 
among young children. The report states that there 
were, during the last week of the heated term, 2,062 cases 
of diarrhoeal diseases, ten per cent. »f which were fatal, 
as against 557 cases during the previous week. There was 
also an increase of 462 cases of all diseases. The Summer 
corps distributed 8,594 circulars, 3,077 tickets for St. John’s 
Guild excursions, visited 3,788 houses, containing 8,494 
families, all the members of which were examined, and 
prescribed for 3,246 sick persons. Twelve cases of dysen- 
tery, 48 cases of contagious diseases and 765 cases of all 
other diseases were also reported by the corps. There were 
519 persons visited and prescribed for more than once, and 
£97 persons were found under the care of other physicians, 


— a 
THE HAPPY HOWADJL. 


- GEORGE WILLIAM Curtis, “The Howadji” of forty 
years agone, the friend of Thackeray, one of the beloved 
Bohemians, who, at Plaff’s, joined Fitz James O’Brien, 
Henry Clapp, N. G. Shepherd and other good fellows in 
laughing at poverty and riches, for thirty years an editor 
of Harpey’s, is lying very ill at his beautiful Staten Island 
home at Livingston. There he has been accustomed to do 
the greater part of his literary work, at his own quiet 
desk, and there those delightful literary essays known as 
the ‘‘ Easy Chair,” in Harper’s Magazine, have been writ- 
ten. 

Mr. Curtis’s home stands at the corner of Bard and 
Henderson avenues, and is a three-story structure, sur- 
rounded by a pretty lawn through which meanders a gen- 
tle stream. There is a prettily trimmed hedge all about 
the place. Somewhat in the distance, at the rear of the 
house, is the stable, and near it a meadow in which an 
Alderney is enjoying the gifts the gods provide. Mr. Cur- 
tis bas for his nearest neighbors the family of Mr. Bonner. 

The study is naturally the place of greatest interest. 
‘Thisis at the right of the hall as you enter. Its principal 
furnishings are the books and the large, flat top desk at 
which Mr. Curtis does his writing. A bust of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson has a conspicuous place in the room. 
Among other busts are those of Lincoln and Scott, Shakes- 
peare and Goethe. 

Of literary souvenirs Mr. Curtis has a notable collec- 
tion. There is a fac-simile of the original Declaration of 
Independence; a photograph of Thackeray taken from 
life, with a signature; and copies of first editions of works 
by N. P. Willis, Bryant and Washington Irving. Mr. 
Curtis possesses many valuable-autographs. 

The Livingston House is Mr. Curtis’s Winter home. 
His country-seat is at Ashfield, Mass., where he bas spent 
three or four months each year for the last twenty jears. 
Ashfield, if I am not mistaken, is the town where Mr. 
Curtis was born. At anyrate, he spent his boyhood days 
there. 

Of Ashfield Mr. Curtis says: ‘‘ The moral and intel- 
lectual life of the people is different from anything to be 
seen elsewhere in the country, and the old political 
standards exist. The selectmen are still selectmen. Else- 
where in New England, the people are losing more of their 
distinctive features, and great changes have been wreught 
within my recollection. The New England town is typi- 
cally American; it can be found nowhere else.” 

Mr. Curtis is a genial host, and in conversation, as in 
his writings, he adopts an allegorical way frequently of 
putting things that has a decided charm. All the chil- 
dren round about know him, and many a kind word and 
pat on the head he has had for the little folk as they run 
after him while he is on one of his daily walks. 

His family consists of Mrs. Curtis, a daughter, who 
lives at home, and a son, who is a physician and dwells 
in Boston. Mr. Curtis lost a beloved daughter abont ten 
years ago. 

Mr. Curtis is a member of the Autiior’s Club and sev. 
eral other social organizations. 
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HOW HOT IS AFRICA? 


Apropos of the recent terrible weather in the Eastern 
States, it is interesting to know something about the 
climate of Equatorial Africa. 

Africa is the hottest part of the world. One needs to 
turn only a few pages of African travels to feel cool by 
comparison in thinking how very hot it might be. Mungo 
Park, the intrepid pioneer of the Dark Continent, remarks 
upon the awful heat produced by vertical sun in a dry and 
sandy country, witha scorching wind blowing from the 
desert. The ground becomes unbearable to the naked 
foot, and even thoroughly seasoned negroes will not run 
from one tent to another without sandals. Often the wind 
from the Sahara was so hot that he could not hold his 
hand in the currents of air coming through the chinks of 
his hut without feeling sensible pain. 

Massowah, on the shores of the Red Sea, has an aver- 
age temperature for the month of May of 99 degrees Fah- 
renheit, and even in midwinter the thermometer is said to 
rise frequently to over 100 degrees in the shade. A naval 
officer says the hottest town in India is nothing to Aden, 
while Aden’s heat is mild to that of Massowah. It was at 
Massowah that James Bruce, the famous eighteenth cen- 
tury traveler, was astonished to find the heat had made 
his sealing-wax more fluid than tar. 

Captain Lyon, who made the acquaintance of the 
Sahara early in the century, was much struck by the ab- 
sence of vegetation. He observed many skeletons of ani- 
mals, and occasionally the grave of some unfortunate 
human being. The sun’s heat had so dried all these bodies 
that there was no appearance of putrefaction. Even ani- 
mals just dead gave forth no offensive odor; and aftera 
long time their skin remained unbroken with the hair still 
on it, though so brittle as to fall apart from a slight blow. 

Journeying toward the great desert, John Davidson was 
murdered by the natives, and his privately printed journal 
(1839) is a rare and most interesting record of African ad- 
venture. When the thermometer in the sun marked a 
temperature of 141 degrees, he had to wrap pieces of white 
wool about his stirrups, Moorish \laggers, and all metallic 
articles, because they grew too hot to be handled. 

It is affirmed that eggs may be baked in the hot sands 
of upper Egypt and Nubia; and the Arabs say: “‘ In Nubia 
the soil is like fire, and the wind like a flame.’””’ When 
Bayard Taylor traversed the Nubian desert, he seemed to 
absorb the sun’s heat until he glowed like a live coal. 
The skin of his face cracked and peeled off, and had to be 
anointed every day with butter, from the alternate but- 
tering and burning attaining at last the crispness of a 
“weil basted partridge.” This dry heat acted also upon 
the provisions; dates became like pebbles of jasper, and 
when he asked for bread he was given a stone. 

In his notes of the African experiences, which ended 
with his death at Khartoum, the lamented General Gordon 
made such remarks upon the weather as: ‘‘ No man under 
forty years of age should be here, and then only those who 
are accustomed to these climates. Young fellows never 
will stand the wear and tear and malaria of these coun- 
tries.” 

The greatest of African travelers, David Livingstone, 
tells how the hot wind of the Kalahari desert warped 
every wooden thing not made in the country, shrinking 
the best seasoned English boxes and furniture. 

-e@~< 
GET OUT THE GLOVES 

‘UNCLE JOE” must fight the Marquis de Mores, every- 
body agrees to that. The Frenchman has challenged our 
old friend, the editor of the Tribune, and though Mr. 
Medill is slow to anger and inclined to be compassion- 
ate, and would accept an apology, it is asked with one 
voice that he teach the fighting nobleman.a much needed 
lesson. For nearly half a century Mr. Medill has listened 
to sage advice. When it reached him in writing and 
was signed ‘‘ Veritas,” or ‘‘Pro Bono Publico,” or ‘‘Old 
Subscriber,” he has always printed it and usually ac- 
cepted it for his guidance. Thus hundreds of mightier 
adversaries than the marquis have fallen before him. 
Professional jealousies have all been swept away—every 
editor in Chicago has offered to act as second, and sev- 
eral have volunteered to fight in venerable Mr. Medill’s 
stead. For the time being this affair has overshadowed 
the World’s Fair, but with that foresight characteristic of 
Chicago, the managers of the two exhibitions have held a 
joint session, and decreed that both shows be held under 
one tent—that the gate receipts from the duel shall help 
defray the expense of honoring the memory of Columbus. 

Cen 

SAMPLE OF BAD RAILROAD MANAGEMENT. 

OYSTER BAy people think they are in great luck to have 
a limited train to New York and back every day. No 
other part of Long Island is thus favored. The explana- 
tion is that the Long Island Railroad is still running the 
Boston express train, although the only way that a pas- 
senger can reach Boston by the way of Oyster Bay is to 
swim the Sound or charter a boat. The Long Island and 
Eastern States line came to grief when the New England 

Terminal Company went to pieces and took off the trans- 
fer boat St. Charles. Many suits were brought against 
the Terminal Company, among them being one for two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars by the Long Island 
Railroad for violation of a fifty-year contract. The Long 
Island company estimated its loss in traffic for ‘the fifty 
years at two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. To show 
that it is ready and willing to carry out its part of the 
contract it has been running its trains on the old schedule 
time just as if it calculated to make close connections 
at Oyster Bay. The vestibuled limited train leaves 
Brooklyn every day promptly at 10 A.M. and makes the 
run in fifty-five minutes with only a single stop. The cor- 
responding train leaves Oyster Bay at 7:51.4.M. The train 
is described on the folder as the Boston express. It is said 
that no tickets for Boston are sold at the ticket office. All 
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of which may be aptly described as a very inconvenient 
state of affairs for the traveling public. 





THE QUEEN RECEIVED HER. 


Mrs. MARTHA Ricks, the old negress who was honored 
by an interview with the queen at Windsor, is seventy- 
six years of age, and for half a century of this time has 
cherished the hope of seeing the gracious lady whom her 
people regard as the liberator of the slaves. She had been 
a slave herself, but had found freedom and refuge in Li- 
beria, the thriving little negro republic on the west coast 
of Africa. Finally, when, as she says, her time began to 
seem to be almost done, she resolved to start for England 
by herself. She did, indeed, set out alone, with no other 
credential of her mission than a satin quilt, embroidered 
with a pattern of the coffee-plant, which she hoped the 
queen might acceptfrom her. However, she found friends 
on the voyage, and on her arrival in England Dr. Blyden, 





the Liberian minister, interested himself in the further- 
ance of her desire. Finally he succeeded in obtaining for 
her an interview with the queen, Mrs. Blyden, the wife of 
the minister, taking the latter-day pilgrim to Windsor 
with her on an unofficial visit. The little party of Li- 
berians also included Dr. Blyden’s daughter and grand- 
daughter. The queen received her guests surrounded by her 
own children and grandchildren, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, Princess Beatrice, and the Princesses Victoria 
and Maud. Each of the guests was presented to the 
queen, who shook hands with them, and said some gra- 
cious words. 
Se ee ae 
BOOKS YOU OUGHT TO READ. 
“ War to the Knife” against worthless screeds, 

‘*An Englishman in Paris; Notes and Recollections.” 
This is likely to prove the literary sensation of thé year. 
The unknown author, whether he be a dipiomatist, a 
soldier or a boulevardier, has the two great qualifications 
necessary in a writer of a successful and sensational 
volume—namely, cool, keen observation and cleverness 
with the pen in setting down what he has seen and heard. 
The two volumes range from the lowest sections of the 
Latin Quarter to the Tuileries; they sketch the inner 
court life of Louis-Philippe, the secret history of the 
coup d’etat, the rise and fall of the Commune. Noth- 
ing that has happened in Paris in the last fifty years 
has escaped notice and comment. No prominent person- 
age, man or woman, queen or cocote, has entered or left 
Paris without’ having. met.-this; unknown author. The 
volumes are filled with the delightful and absolutely new 
anecdotes about Balzac, Eugene Sue, Dumas, Victor 
Hugo, Horace Vernet, Ober, Louis Napoleon, and a host 
of others. Outside the pages of ‘‘Manon Lescaut,”’ it 
weuld be difficult to know where to find a story to 
match his sketch of the great sculptor, David, and his 
model. We have no hesitation in saying that these vol- 
umes should be read by everybody. 

‘Peter Ibbetson,” a novel by George du Maurier. 
This book is worthy of a careful reading. It is a work of 
art in more senses than one, because it is not only illus- 
trated by the author, who is the prince of English car- 
toonists, but its letter-press has been carefully polished 
and refined by a hand that knew how to turn words into 
pretty phrases. 

_—_ Oa 
AMONG THE MONEY-MAKERS. 

THE bears have recently had an inning, but it was a 
bier short and expensive one. They flooded the Street 
with dispatches from Chicago announcing that the Kansas 
corn crop had been burned up by hot and parching winds 
and that it would only be useful for fodder purposes. 
Within twenty-four hours, however, word came from the 
localities supposed to be affected that the plant was in ex- 
cellent shape and that recent rains had placed the crop 
beyond danger. The bears, who had been selling Atchison, 
Burlington, Rock Island and the other granges, hastened 
to cover their contracts on this news, and since then they 
have been jeered about selling other people’s property. 
The short interest palbeniinn bawerss, is still large, and 
in view of existing conditions it seems likely that it can 
only be covered at a level of prices considerably above 
that now prevailing. ‘Their last hope practically has been 
taken from them, the government crop report, which was 
issued on the 10th inst., showing the condition of corn to 
be much better than they had anticipated. True, the con- 
dition of the crop is eight per cent. lower than it was a 
year ago, but everyone knew that the yield this year was 
not to be up to the phenomenal production of 1891. It is 
one-quarter per cent. better than in July, which is of itself 
a satisfactory showing. The bear argument in the face of 
the facts is that the crop has suffered since the date of the 

overnment statistics, August Ist, but the latest advices 
rom the corn belt do not sustain this contention. Only 
that part of the crop in the northern portion of the corn 
belt is in doubt at this date, and it will be liable to in- 
jury from frost until well into September. Herein lies 
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the very last hope of the bears, and if Providence is good 
to the nation, as is probable, the Spring having been qa 
late one, it will be found that they have been trusting 
to a broken reed. 

Congress is at last out of the way, and financial inter. 
ests are greatly relieved. It is many years since any 
session of Congress threatened so much damage to vested 
interests as did the one just closed, and never, poxhers, it 
may be added, has one performed so little real damage, 
When one considers the possible injury which might have 
been inflicted by the passage of a free coinage bill, or of 
an anti-option bill, there is reason for profound thankful- 
ness that the dangers were escaped. A strange commen- 
tary on the proposition to adopt free coinage in the United 
States is an Associated Press dispatch from far-away 
India ares that the leading papers of Calcutta, in view 
of the alarming fall in the rates of exchange, are urging 
the government immediately to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver. The same cry would be raised in this 
country within six months of the passage of a free coinage 
measure, but happily the danger of such a calamity has 
been avoided. 

What with the assurance that our currency will re- 
main on a sound basis, with all threats of injurious and 
disturbing legislation removed for the time being, at any- 
rate, with fair crops a certainty, and with the railways 
showing increases in earnings with almost monotonous 
regularity, there is, apparently, nothing in the financial 
outlook which should cause uneasiness to the owners of 
railway securities. The increased traffic, both freight and 
passenger, which the World’s Fair will bring next year, 
will be clear velvet to the railroads. 

Recent speculation has been confined to the Industrial 
stocks and to stocks which are low-priced and usually 
neglected. General Electric has been taken hold of by 
professional nog sama and has been lifted quite 
sharply. So far, it has shown no disposition to re-act, and 
therefore it is all the more dangerous for little fellows to 
fool with it. Nearly every trader in itis operating on ‘‘ stop 
orders,” and that engenders a situation which may be 
taken advantage of by those manipulating the stock to 
engineer a “‘scoop,’’ which, if it comes, will wipe out slim 
margins with the greatest alacrity. MIDAS. 

SO 

ALICE (looking at her portrait)—“ Don’t you think that 
Van Brush has managed to make rather a pretty picture 
of me?”’ 

EDITH—“‘ Yes, he really has—what a remarkably clever 


artist he is!’ 


HE—“ Well, thank heaven, I am not as other men.” 

SHE—“‘ On the contrary, it is the other men who should 
be thankful:”’ 

—  @& 4 
A SOUTHERN NOVELIST’S OPINION. 
To THE EpiTor or “ONCE A WEEK”: 

I wanT to say a word about OncE A WEEE. As president of tha 
Public Library Association here, I have aimed at preserving a pure 
standard of reading matter. When I first subscribed to Once a 
Wess for the Fisk Memorial Library, I conscientiously examined 
each novel that came with it, sometimes at a sacrifice of time 
which had a commercial value for me. 

Ino longer consider such supervision necessary. The ONncE a 
WEEE novels are always pure. As for the paper itself, I can only 
say I find it more interesting with each number. If you can devise 
any method by which I can help on its circulation in the South, I 
will be glad to adopt it. Your cordial well-wisher, 

JEANNETE H. WALWORTH. 

NatTcHEz, July 30. 


NERVOUS 
DEBILITY 


cured by the 
use of 


AYER’S | 
Sarsaparilla 


Tones the system, 
makes the weak 
strong. 


Cures Others 


will cure you. 











DON’T TOBACCO SPIT YOUR LIFE AWAY 


Is the startling, truthful title of a little book just received, 
telling all about; Notobac, the wonderful, harmless, eco- 
nomical, guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit in every 
form. Tobacco users who want to quit and can’t, by men- 
tioning ONCE A WEEK, can get the book mailed free. 
Address THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box 728, In- 
diana Mineral Springs, Ind. fg! 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 

THE B. & O Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman, Buffet, 
Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. 4 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cents a bottle. + * 
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AvGust 20, 1892.] 


WE WANT YOU 


We will “had you well and 

iberall for your services. The business is 
fake, onteal and easy to handle. No special 
ability “required. Either sex, young or old, with 
or without experience, can make mone, easily, 
rapidly and honorably working for us. You may 
begin at home, and, if you wish, work only dur- 
ing your spare moments and evenings. OUR 
WORKERS ARE BETTER PAID THAN 
ALL OTHERS; earn their money with greater 
ease, and we supply them with articles that peo- 
ple want and will have. Full particulars sent 
free. Write to-day and address 

GEORGE STINSON & CO., 

Box 1515, Portland, Maine 


to act as our agent. 





AGreat Advantage, 


A girl may have a willowy form, classic feat- 
ures and teeth like pearls, but she never can be 


BEAUTIFUL 


if her complexion is bad. For this reason a 
companion with plain features will outshine her 
if she possesses the advantage of a lily-white 
skin, tinted with just enough pink to give it a 
lovely PEACH-BLOOM CU 

This bewitching effect always follows the 
use of 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap, 


which transforms the most sallow skin into 
purity and health, removes all unsightly erup- 
tions, and gives to the complexion that pecu- 
liarly fascinating appearance inseparable from 
the highest type of FEMALE LOVELINESS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





a Seap will be sent by mail for * cts. for 
r 75 cts.for three cak 
CRITTENTON,. Sole 
street, New York City. 


y C. Ne 
Proprietor, Tis” Fuiton 












No Money Required, 


Cut this out and send ft 

your order, and we willsend 

Watch by express for your ex- 

amination; after you ex- 

amine it, and find it = 
th 











7 send our mame 
moth cutalogue 

anda lovely gold 
V plated chain and 







the privilege of return- 
the watch at — time 


vithin one 


THE, uiijowat's mre © importing co. CO., 


4 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





and Rules adopted by the 
Sean MY qT eague, 1892, 
Duplicate Whist Rules, 
to the Duplicate Whist Manufacturers, 


. & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Send two-cent stam 


IHLING BRO 


capguanens a 





LOW PRICES 


esaveallourg eae 
cent. 
useful Bas en od Besides 


Kinds of SCALES 





Ss Setatonins and Prices, Sane 
following are among the Ar- 
ticles we sell: Bicyeles, — 


ach rw 
PortableWorges Antile Vises Feed 
CHICAGO SCALE CO, , Chicago. 


PATENTS. 


Inventors should write at once for our hand 
Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
any address, upon application. J. B. CRALLE 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


>, WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complozion.__5 ae 
result of 20 years’ experience. For 
Dru uggists or sent by mail, 60c. A nie 




















Pe Beanty, iliustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 

-Z and Blood wee ee and their treatment,sent 

sealed on receipt of 10@c.¢ also Dis! sfigure- 

ments like Birth Marks, Moles, ‘Warts, IndiaInk 

and Powder Marks, Scars. , Redness of 

ose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, » removed. 

JOHN H. i. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

Consultation free, st office or by letter, Opens s.m. to 8 p.m. 


CONSUMPTION, 


Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousands of cases pons the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
inits pr eg that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who willsend me their Express and P.O. por boom 
@. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl Ste, N. Yr 

















taken as equivalent to “‘sit.”’ 





HOME RULE MUST BE CARRIED. 
(Henry Labouchere, in Truth.) 

I AM not a ‘‘naked cynic” or a clotted 
idiot. I take facts as they are. At the 
election just over many of our troops were 
kept out of the fray by being deprived of 
their votes, because they had not resided in 
the same place for two years, whilst in 
many districts the opinion of the locality 
was swamped by non-residents who had 
each a dozen votes. Obviously this must 
be rectified before the final battle. Napo- 
leon lost his empire because he did not act 
on his own dictum that Russia could only 
be crushed by a campaign of two years. 
We have won an electoral battle. Long 
before my party found salvation I was a 
Home Ruler. In the Parliament of 1880 I 
voted for Home Rule persistently, and as 
persistently did.I vote against Coercion. It 
is because Iam a Home Ruler that I want 
to make Home Rule certain. We want to 
pass during the present Parliament a Home 
Rule Bill, a ‘‘One Man One Vote” Bill, a 
Payment of Members Bill, a Local Option 
Bill, a Parish Councils Bill, a bill to alter 
the position of old and respectable toilers, 
a bill amending the Employers’ Liability 
Act and the law of conspiracy, a bill giv- 
ing local authorities compulsory power to 
take land and a bill placing village schools 
under popular control. 

As nothing is more certain than that 
Home Rule will not become law until a 
dissolution has been followed by a general 
election, whether we take Home Rule first 
or last seems to me a question of tactics 
rather than of principle; whilst it is a mat- 
ter of necessity that we should make the 
franchise a reality and fulfill our promises 
to the English electors before the final 
fight for Home Rule. Iam no leader; my 
place is to follow. IfIthink that a par- 
ticular path to success is the best one, and 
my leaders tell me that they know a far 
better one, to that path I betake myself, 
and whether it conducts to the goal or to 
a precipice is their affair, not mine. But 
this submissive obedience does not alter 
my opinion. To win Home Rule, it is, in 
my humble judgment, absolutely neces- 
sary that we should have a good majority 
at the next election. Whether we have it 
or not depends upon the electors. In Eng- 
land our cause evidently needs strengthen- 
ing. I should be glad were the English 
electors actuated by so vehement a Love of 
justice that they—one and all—were pre- 
pared to make Home Rule the one issue, 
until it is won. But they are not. We 
may be indignant at the House of Lords 
not accepting the verdict of the general 
election as final. But indignation does not 
alter facts. The House of Lords can and 
will insist upon a second appeal to the 
country. Unless certain English reforms 
are carried before that appeal, it is not ab- 
solutely certain that it will go in our fa- 
vor; if they are carried, it is certain that it 
will. Surely, then, the idea of first carry- 
ing the outworks held by the enemy, and 
converting them into our batteries, is not 
quite idiotic. The issue is of such para- 
mount importance, both to the Irish and to 
us, that it seems to me a mistake to neglect 
anything that may make victory certain. 
Shelve Home Rule! No,indeed. No more 
than a commander would shelve turning 
an evading army out of his country were 
he tocall up all his troops and to see that 
they have powder and shot before he fights 
the battle on which success or failure de- 
pends. 

————__ + © < — ————_ 


WATCHING THE BLACK SWAN. 


TIMOTHY DINEEN is a disappointed man. 
The cause of Timothy’s disappointment is 
contained in this sentence of his own: 
“Only three of thim swans hatched, and 
the eggs didn’t come to nothing.” Timo- 
thy is a naturalist, but not of the book, and 
when he uses the word “‘hatch”’ it must be 

Ti re 
swans laid their eggs at various points about 
the lake in Central Park, sat on them for 
the due period of forty-odd days and brought 
forth nothing. Half a dozen eggs, high- 
ly undesirable from a culinary or a poultry 
raiser’s point of view, were turned over to 
| a naturalist who haunts the park, and the 
hope of cygnets for this year seemed dead. 
However, the black swan down in the lower 
lake, and quite out of Keeper Dineen’s 
jurisdiction, laid several eggs, but one of 
the two little fellows hatched died of the 


pip. 
—— Dineen lays all the disappoint- 





ONCE A WEEK. 


( ment to the very wet weather, though 
' his enthusiasm for swanhood in general, 
and for the Central Park swans in particu- 
lar, is a bit dampened. He specially dis- 
approves of the ‘“‘boss swans,” as they are 
called, a pair of immense pure white birds 
that dominate the Winter-quarter pond. No 
swans in the park are more ostentatiously 
jealous of any encroachment upon their 
nest than this pair, and yet they have gone 
through the farce of setting up a home for 
three Springs past without so much as an 
addled egg to show. 

The geese have done no better than the 
swans this year, and there is not a gosling 
to show for all the nest building. The 
ducks, however, have done better, and ten 
ducklings grace the lake. “Ducks is easy 
enough,” says Keeper Dineen; by which 
he means that the matter of rearing a 
family is no such difficult matter to these 
commonplace birds as to the regal swans. 

Keeper Dineen’s chief anxiety just now 
is for the pea fowl. But seven of these 
creatures survive from the time of the bliz- 
zard, and of these only two are females. 
Both have hatched out families this season. 
One brought forth three a few weeks ago. 
Two of them were promptly stolen, and 
the third is a creditable little pea-hen, quite 
able to fly up into a fir-tree and find a rvost- 
ing place forherself. The other pea family 
came into the world only a few days ago, 
and since that time the pea-hen has been 
industriously hiding her young from their 
jealous father, who has designs upon their 
lives. ‘‘There’s two kinds of crathurs,” 
says Naturalist Dineen, ‘‘ which kills their 
young—the maie deer and the peacock.” 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITION. 

‘*Dip you know that nine-tenths of the 
people are superstitous ?”’ said L.F.Gehr, of 
Apolla, Pa., at the Sherman House. ‘“ Now, 
I have a case in mind of an old physician. 
He was a bright fellow, and was not only 
recognized as a good physician, but he was 
an intelligent man in every particular. 
However, he was so superstitious that if 
you came for him after dark you would 
either have to promise to come back with 
him or go for some other physician. He 
was not afraid of being robbed, but be was 
afraid of ghosts. He said that he had not 
always been troubled with this silly fear, 
and dates it from a peculiar circumstance 
in his life, which he told me, as follows: 
‘I was riding on a public highway one 
morning, thinkin ag of my acquaintances in 
the neigh borhoo and among others was 
a patient of mine who had moved to Iowa. 
Presently I raised my head, and was sur- 
ere to see that man riding toward me. 

was so positive of it that I was forming a 
sentence to address him, when all of a onde 
den he disappeared. It must have been a 
phantom. It could not have been real. It 
might have been an optical delusion, bni / 
have never gotten over it.’” 





A GIANT MAY FALL. 


ONCE, at an evening party, Mr. Gladstone, 
attempting to make himself agreeable, it is 
to be presumed, said to a pretty, bright-ey ed 
girl of seventeen or eighteen Summers, and 
distinguished for her beauty and accom- 
plishments in the circle of her admirers: 

‘Pray, Miss Blank, can you tell me how 
love begins?” 

And she instantly replied, with a merry 
twinkle and a smile: 

‘““Why, with L, of course;’’ thus discom- 
fiting the distinguished scholar and states- 





man. 














help us introduce our goods. 








a NOTHING 


EXAMINE THIS WATCH. (3° WE PAY 
We are determined to introduce our fine Gold and Gold Filled Watches in eve’ 
ferent from all others, we offer as our leader the FINEST SOLID GOLD WATCH 
believe that many of the readers of Sie yeas 
ments will take advantage of our WON 
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ALL EXPRESS CHARGES! YOU PAY NOTHING: | 
state, and dif 
Ez ee Ph | 
r who heretofore have never answered ad 
RVCL OFFER and get a SOLID GOLD WATCH rm 























y D O DW 
antee is sent with each mathe Such wutahes are never advertised in 
only found in the finest jewel 
am fore have only come teres @ reach 
SOLID GOLD THRO 


Set, Engraved by Hand in the most Beautiful Design ima aginable and we guarautee 
them equal, if not superior, in appearance to any watch you ever saw. 
fj! ment is such as you would want in a fine SOLIDGOLD Case. 
nsion Balance, Quick Train, Full Plate, Stem-Wind and Stem-Set, Accurately ) 
Regulated and adjusted. 
sent with each watch, 
butour regular price 
to advertise our ‘goods. i READ It P CAREFULL 


CH rd WATCH IS WAR | 
; RANTED SOLID GOLD, 

CHWE SELL. (A Written Guar- 
rs, they are 
stores at from $60.00 to $100.0, (consequently hereto- 
h of the wealthy.) The 
GH AND THR woh eg Hunting Sty 












ases are Fuli Box-Joint | 
, Stem-Wind and **em- | 


The Move- | 
Fu'l Jeweled, Ex- 


and Warranted for & years. (A written guarantee is 
This watch is equal to watches that are sold for 8 100.00, 
$39.50, pat EE bara we make a GRAND @: te 















we will send thi: sen 
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| saw such a liberal offer before, 
{ we say, 


—— for watch, 
| fave! wpe bey yp by the best jeweler in town and he 
if I can get you any orders I will gladly do so. 
Evexrtox, N. C., April 8, 1891, 
A. C. Rozsuck Min 


Dent's Sir:—Your watch received on the 6th, 


PS 
-? 


apolis, Minn. 
am page 2 well pleased with it and think it the best watch for 
the money that I ever haveseen. And the way F ie send them 
| convinces me that I am dealing with a fair and square house. 
| Please send me your catalogue, prices and conditions as to the 
| way you allow your agents to examine them. Yours Truly, 
Lock Box 85, C. Mugoex. 
Canrrexters Eppy, June 25, 1891. 
Rogsuce & Co. Gents:—Received the watch a week ago. 
i Will say it far surpasses my expectation. For honest, square 
dealing I can recommend your house as one that gives more 
for the money than any other house in the United States, 
Yours, &c, d. D. Booarr. 


order to-da: 


pvvVVVYT. 
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j cast GRAND OFFER! 


; is watch to you 
4 BY TS.) Without paying ens cent you can examine it thoroughly, and yy J 
}-4 = find it exactly as represented and every word we have said true, 


uu do not pay a bemnts otherwise the express $10 7h ent OUR Sb tA. | 
énender LF INTRODUCTORY PRICE ind 
: and take the watch, We will expect every one getting one o! 
a # these watches to show it to their friends and thereby get =4$ 10 75 
S$ SAQ ‘ood for our Catalogue, (which we send FREE), _ in tha 
| = s way for every watch we at $19.75 we expect to sell 
% iO mene at our — prices, 
CAUTION!—To protect us against dealers and speculators ordering in large quan- 
| Sm > cA tities, we will pod sell ONE WATCH toany person at $19.75, after sig bs $m the price will 
‘o 39.50. (FREAD THIS AD. CABEFULEY and reason if you ever 


("A Berren Watcu Tuan Was Even Apvertisen Beronr. gy A $1 
| von $19.75 EXAMINATION FPREE!! We Pay Act Express Cuaxors—You Don't Pav a Cext!! Then after considering what 
hat a Few of Our Customers Write. [2 Thousands write the some way. 





: 

MR. A. C, ROEBUCK, 219 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. DEAR SIlt:—I send you by express today $19.75 In |p 

Iam surprised to find it such an elegant i I got the Express Agent to take it to Uniontown and 
the 









If you are ordering 

in good faith, cut | 
this ad. out and send 
to us by mail, and | 
BSS CHARGES £ AID 


SS seer sentuie 























100.00 Soup Got Warcit 





LEMONT FURNACE, Fayette County, Pa. 


our ay caategse of 
WRY. 
Crescent Crrv, Fra, es 6, 1891, 
Mr. A. C. Rozsuce &Co._ Gentlemen :—The watch arrived all 
right and many thanks. It was far better than I expected—it 
is a beauty. Icould have sold it a dozen times for twice the 
mone: low, if there is anything you want me to do please 
don’t fail to ask it of me, and I am at your service. I feell 
can’t repay you for your our servant, 
Carr. W, H. Harter. 
Goon Tuvwper, Mixm. 
—Received last order in ect condition and am 
well satisfied, and can say, do not know @ more fair, stronger 
and reliable firm than Roebuck & Co., am glad to find I can 
now get what is advertised. I will favor ys — ca future 


if was worth $30.00, Send me 
Yours truly, Wi. 





Sf POL LON LON Le 
vinnt inannapeiia. Mina again, Address A. Co oanen 


orders, as Ican get just what I send “ep 
P. t USTE, 
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& pt “310 9 Nicollet 
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25 Cents 


1.7 US 
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You can reduce your weight 10 
to 15 wD a mens at home, with- 
Clarke’s Home 


FAT PEOPL 


out starving or sneny 
Treatment. Proofs, rad ed By Free. 
CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Ill. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely 





for a time and then have them return on beg art mean ce 
radical cure. I have made the d.sease of FITS, EPI- 


LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN 
Only $1.00. Strength! Vitality ! 





KNOW W THYSELF. 


Or SEL¥-PRESERVATION. A new and onl 
Gold Medal PRIZE ESSAY on EXHAUSTE 
VITALITY and all gh ty and PHYSICAL 
DISEASES of MAN. pages, cloth, gilt; 125 
invaluable prescriptions. Only $1 by mail. 
Descriptive Prospectus with indorsements F 
of the Press and testimonials of the cured. 
Consultation in person or by mail. Expert treat- 
ment. Address Dr. W. H. Parker, or the Peabody 
Medical Institute, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Science of Life, or Self- Preservation, is a 
treasure more valuable than gold. Read it now, 
every WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be 





STRONG, VIGOROUS and MANLY. HEAL 
THYSELF ! — Medical Review. (Copyrizhted.) 
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CATCH AS CATCH CAN- 





“TRYING FOR A FALL.” 
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European travelers take their own soap along or go 


without ; 


hotels provide none. 


American travelers do the same or go without Pears’ ; 


hotels do not provide it. 
Why not? 


Travelers steal it—that’s the name hotel-men call it by. 


Travelers probably think they pay enough to entitle them to 


it ; so they carry it off. 


The Astor House has three-hundred “arrivals” 


> 


as many go away of course. * How much, 


a day; 


do you think, it 


would cost the Astor House to provide Pears’ Soap at 15 


cents a cake ? 


a ¢ 1 
300 (I ah 10) 


Perhaps one in ten wouldn’t carry it off. 


365 x .15 $14,782.50 a. year. 


It'd bean advertisement though; for every unprovided 


stranger would go to the Astor House of course. 





PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ 


GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 


PATENT. 
DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 


Se aden OE Ae beets 


ATDORINMSS AT-GBAw, 


Washington, D.C. 





PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


Spe teed type, type 
table lake Mist ted an Tweesers. Wt ta ecstorcan 
lirections for use. Baistactonfearaniod, Wort 6s, Ba 
Linen Fees 3 os 


‘Bent p ry errs 
in HAINGRRSOLL hou Sn pea isa Bh Coie 


BEATTY caticzre, bani neasty,Washvon,sd, 













GARFIELD TEA 


restores Complexion; cures Constipation. 
Send for Free Sample: o 819 Wes 145th Street, New wwe _ 


BIGYOLE i227: Fee FREE 











WEEK. 


GUARANTEED CURE 


OR NO PAY. 
Nothing Fairer Than This. 


When — ee 8 toon hes do not mean simply to 
e time being, buta. 


PERMANENT AND POSITIVE CURE 


For Rheumatism, Neura 


Headache, Constipation, Hiitousnces, Ne = 


vousn Sleeplessness, Impure 
and all diseases arising trom a vB | 
Liver. Write for 1: + ocea Testimonials, and 


Free Sample Bottle of 


DR. ROC’S LIVER, RHEUMATIC, 
and NEURALGIA CURE to 


CULLEN & NEWMAN, 
140 GAY ST., Knoxville, Tenn. 


WATCH 2" 


POCKET $ OD Strong & durable, 
LAMP. Jg—— , 1000 Licurs. 


1,000 extra lights, roc, 
Sent upon receipt of price. A bogn to every- 
body. 









MANUFACTURED BY 


FOLMER & SCHWING M'F’G CO., 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For sale by the trade. 








STRANGE, BUT TRUE! Send your as at once, or 
postal, and hooray how I GIVE AWAY a $1,000 Piano, a $300Organ 
ue three $ wing Machines, Tell which you need, 

P. BI phar, “Clerk Na M,” Chicago, Ill., M’fr of 

“CROWN” PIANOS and ORGANS. (Estab. 16). 








You need work. 


(If not this adv. does not interest you) 


You »:ate $75 to $250 a month, 


an 
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q f 
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( 
) f 
; provided pore work witha little vim, vigor, : 
4 pluck an 
, We have gt my somethin new. It costs § 
4 a investigate. Must have alive, ‘ 
4 repr in your com- P 
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nity, either man or woman at once. 
An information cheerfully sent by return 
mail, Better write to-day. Address in full, 


THE STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., 
_ BOSTON, MASS. 
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OE SALAAM 
> ** WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
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pECHAM: 


SICK EAD 
Disordered Liver, e 
They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
Regulating the Secretions, restoring long 
lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 
ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical 
energy of the human frame. These Facts 


are admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a Box, 
New York Depot, 365 C Canal St. 













































TO BE SURE YOU ARE GETTING 
THE BEST, BUY THE 


‘B x Hi” 


Pe It has a double cen- 
» tre drau - tene 
perfect combustion and the 
HANDSOME DESIGNS. 
GREATEST VARIETY. 
SEE THE B & KH ON EACH 
STAMP LAMP. 
Send for our little book. It will 


— _, 
acture a large line of 
GASandeLECTRIC Leen ents 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD “MEG. £0.. 


PAGTORIES. : OTENIDEN, coNNe 


FREE. 


Our targe "Our iarge 24-pago 
Catalogue, profuse. 
ly illustrated, full 
of information on 
the proper construc- 
tion of Pianos and 
Organs, Weshipon 
test trial, ask no 
\ cash in advance,sell 
On instalments, give 
eater value for 
e money than any 
other manufacturey 
Send _ this book 








at once 


; BEETHOVEN, ORGAN CO,, 
WASHINGTON, N, J. 
P. O. Box x00. 




















Cenuine Rhine e. 

will mail FREE our new 
FASHION CATALOGUE 
containing hundreds of 
illustrations of . latest 
styles.in Cloaks, Suits, 
Underwear and every- 





New 
Write at once, as pin Ae : pecaiy and our cabilege> will save you 
many dollars. MAHL -; 508-507 Sixth Ave., New York. 











Trial' of Dr. Judd’s 
| See Belts and Bat- 
teries Combined. Sent 
FE: anyone on trial free. 
= RE totry them. Willcure you. Give 

ize, Agents wanted. DR. JUDD, Detroit, Mich 











Our Investment Share Certificates will net 
you 8 per cent. Prune farms of Oregon cannot be 
rary By our handling large tracts we are ena- 
bled to seil at low costs. CROPS AND a ao NEVER FAIL 

IN OREGON. ‘Send for our new Prospec' 
THE Farm Trust & Loan Co., Portland, Oregon. 





PERSONAL BEAUTY | 
How to acquire and retain it. 

How_ to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 

Freckles and. Superfiuous Hair; to 


Increase or Reduce Flesh; to Color 








TIBBETTS’ 
HYDRIODIC 
OBESITY 
PILLS. 


THE ONLY KNOWN 
REMEDY FOR 
OBESITY. 
ak AS 1 WAS. é 
= Reducing persons 20 to 30 lbs. in 9 weeks withoute 
SS diet. Pleasant to take and positive in Effect. wet Ae 
@)for trial bottle. 6 bottles for $5, sufficient for a 9 weeks 
f)treatment. Circulars and tes! on app tog 


f GEORGE BURWELL, Chemist, 176 Boylston St, Boston 


Get | Thin | i { 














“HAY FEVER.” 


Gibbs’ Oronasal Respirator 
for home use will afford absolute re- 
Hef during the season. A wonderful 
invention that has stood the test of 
many. years. The treatment is 

SCIENTIFIC, INFALLIBLE. 


— Thousands in use in ever; ry 
te in the Union. aT postpai 
Full Fiafermation FREE 
GIBSEes RESPIRATOR co., 
38 La Salle St., Chicago. 


DEAFNESS. & 1540. Noises cunen 


ealy by B.Husoon, 858 way, Ne i. Wine For book of SF REE 











‘«It Soothes while it Cleanses.’ 





Odors from Perspiration. 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


‘¢A Luxury for Shampooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 
’. Medical and Surg. 
‘‘ The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— Christine Terhune Herrick. 


as Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y- 


Prickly a Chafing, Dandruff, 


Speedy Relief by Using . 


Reporter, Phila. 





